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\@ HERE is no one body which speaks and acts for 
("3% J British industry as a whole; and an attempt is now 
being made by the two largest and most important of the 
industrial organisations of this country to fill the gap. 
The Federation of British Industries and the British 
; Employers’ Confederation have hitherto had different 
| functions. Tie Confederation has represented its mem- 
bers in labour matters, while the Federation has spoken 

for its members, differently composed, in matters of a 
'More general economic and political character, both at 
home and abroad. Ways and means of co-operation are 
now being discussed. 

No agreement has yet been reached, and no details 
of the discussions have been given. But the fact that these 
parleys are taking place has given rise to a host of 
rumours and innuendoes. Distrust, and even alarm, have 
been voiced in several quarters. Why should this be so? 
Why should the association of British industrialists in 
‘Matters of their common concern be regarded as ipso 
7} facto perilous to the common weal? Association is part 
of the democratic process ; and there was never a time 
| when British industry more needed common standards of 

‘technique and behaviour than in the years ahead. 

_~ ._ The answer, of course, is in the record. As Mr Herbert 
~~ Morrison said in London last Sunday, 

_ Before the war our industrial system was in many of 
its key areas, both in production and in distribution, not 
genuinely a system of private enterprise at all, but a 
system of private semi-monopoly governed by restrictive 





agreements and arrangements which were the absolute 
negation of enterprise. 


This is true. There is, of course, no generalisation to 
which exceptions cannot be found. But, in general, it is 
true that the great growth during the interwar years (and 
especially in the second half of the period) in the number 
and authority of trade associations was accompanied by 
an equal growth in restrictive practices of all kinds. 
By the time the war broke out, British production and 
distribution were dominated from top to bottom by 
trade associations, and it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to find a price that was not fixed. At home, 
quasi-monopoly, with its maintained prices and restric- 
tion of entry, grew like a weed, and almost everywhere 
costs were higher than they need have been. Abroad, 
the attempts of the FBI to strike a bargain with the Nazis 
were the economic counterpart to appeasement. During 
the war, the trade associations have dug themselves in 
and extended their power, and there is every indication 
that their peacetime influence will be greater than ever. 

Many of those who welcome this extension of indus- 
trial organisation are sincerely puzzled when they find 
critics like Mr Morrison and The Economist taking so 
jaundiced a view of their proposals. Nothing, they say, 
is further from their minds than to restrict or mono- 
polise, or to run counter to the general interest. On the 
contrary, their object is co-operation, mutual assistance, 
orderly progress, planning. Why should baser motives 
be imputed to them? To this there are two answers. The 
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first, and more comprehensive, is that those who have 
the power to serve their own interests cannot be expected 
to refrain from doing so. It is obviously possible for 
a price-fixing, quota-distributing, entry-regulating trade 
association to harm the community’s interests while 
advancing its own; and until the millennium arrives 
some safeguard against this natural tendency is needed. 
The second, and more direct, answer is to point to the 
record. The behaviour that the cynics predict for the 
self-governing association is only what its recorded 
actions have led them to expect. Moreover, the war has 
taught afresh the lessons of expansion. The misleading 
doctrines of the inter-war years, with their slogan that 
“the problem of production has been solved” or that 
“the world has already all the wealth it needs ; the only 
problem is to distribute it,” have been swept away, and 
it is now realised that only the most rapid possible 
expansion of the whole economic system will suffice to 
provide what the community demands for itself. Any- 
thing that savours of restriction is doubly damned. It is 
only natural that there should be alarm lest the wartime 
control of industry by the state should become the peace- 
time control of the state by industry, and lest those who 
bound British industry before the war should bind it 
again when the war is over. 

_ There is no reason, however, why trade associations 
as such should be regarded as noxious bodies. On the 
contrary, they have an essential and important part to 
play in a policy of general expansion. Co-operative 
action by industrialists and traders who are experienced 
and expert is indispensable if the productivity and effi- 
ciency of post-war Britain are to be raised to the needed 
pitch. In research and technology and education there 
are jobs to be done that the individual firm cannot handle. 
There are marketing problems, especially in export 
markets, that can best be tackled in association. The more 
Parliament concerns itself with industry, the greater is 
the necessity—in the general interest as well as the special 
—for an authoritative voice to speak in answer. For all 
these purposes, if trade associations did not exist, they 
would need to be created. It is only the identification of 
trade associations with restrictive practices that needs 
to be broken down. There is a tendency to argue that 
without these powers of control over prices and produc- 
tion there is no call for trade associations and nothing 
for them to do. But this is nonsense. In the United States, 
where the anti-trust laws are far more rigid than anyone 
would advocate for this country, and where anyone who 
fixes prices or limits production is thrown into gaol, 
trade associations flourish like the green bay tree. They 
would do so here, with the fervent blessing of those who 
now eye them askance, if only they would turn their 
attention to those activities which contain no threat of 
harm to the general interest. 

How can this reformation be achieved—or, more 
strictly, in what ways can public policy contribute to it, 


Unrest 


T= danger of invasion has receded with dramatic 
suddenness from the Levant. Less than a year ago, 
Rommel was ‘at El Alamein. Now the pressure has relaxed, 
and throughout the Middle East the life of the various 
communities has started to flow back into more normal 
channels. Everywhere there is a recrudescence of the old 
types of political activity—for example, the time of the 
Egyptian Chamber has been taken up for the last month 
with the Opposition’s exceedingly detailed attack on 
corruption and nepotism” in the Wafd administration. 
The biggest single change in the political outlook of the 
Middle East is, however, the switch in interest away from 
the war—which tthe Arabs assume the Allies to have won— 
to post-war problems. As one American commentator put 
it: “The Arabs don’t want an Office of War Informa- 
tion ; they want an Office of Post-war Information,” 
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for the basic requirement is a change of mind among 
business men? There would seem to be two ways in 
which the state can play its part. The first is to mark 
off, as clearly as may be, what is proper from what is 
improper. The method of doing this has already been 
outlined in The Economist. There should be a Declara- 
tory Act declaring prima facie illegal such actions as the 
fixing of minimum prices by agreement or combination, 
the fixing of maximum quotas of output or supply, the 
concerted scrapping of productive capacity, the restric- 
tion of entry into a trade or the suppression of inven- 
tion. There may sometimes be a case for making an 
exception to these rules ; but only the state itself, after 
due enquiry, can lift the ban, and any form of unper- 
mitted restraint of trade should be explicitly reinstated as 
an offence against the law. Moreover, within the limits set 
by the acceptance of national minima of working and 
living conditions, trade unions are on all fours with trade 
associations. When Mr Morrison called upon workpeople 
last Sunday to envisage great changes in the distribution 
of employment and the location of industry, and to look 
at these questions “ dispassionately, reasonably, common- 
sensibly,” he was bearding the lion of restriction in 
another den. Trade associations and trade unions have 
alike a part to play in industrial and social reconstruction ; 
but both must start from the premise that they cannot 
have their cake and eat it. 

The state, however, can no more afford to be merely 
negative than the trade associations themselves. It cannot 
expect the trade association of any particular industry to 
eschew restriction and put its trust in general expansion, 
unless the general tendency is, in fact, expansionary. 
The great motive force behind the rise of restrictive 
monopoly in the inter-war period, was not a sudden 
decline in commercial morality, but the prevalence of mass 
unemployment of labour and capital. So long as the 
Government fails to do its duty by the national economy 
in general, sectional interests will snatch at every straw 
to preserve themselves from ruin. When there is employ- 
ment for all willing workers and for all efficient capital, 
it is wholly reasonable to put a ban on all sectional 
activities which tend either to obstruct the general advance 
or to pre-empt an unfair share of its fruits. 

The rise of economic restrictionism before the war 
was a symptom of political debility and only a re-animation 
of politics can remove the cause for it. The failure of the 
pre-war state to have a trade cycle policy was an invitation 
to sauve qui peut. The Government’s recognition that 
some industries required some form of central organisa- 
tion, and its failure to provide either the personnel or the 
policy, made a usurpation of powers inevitable and 
necessary. Feudalism is always the mark of a weak 
state ; and the way to turn a predatory baronage into a 
constructive aristocracy is to create the central organs 
of order and progress. In a well-governed economy there 
would be no demand for the self-government of industry. 


Levant 


To their old interest in the aims of Britain and France 
—both Powers with direct responsibility in this area—the 
peoples of the Levant have added an equal interest in the 
intentions of the Americans. They find it hard to believe 
that any state should invest so much in the shape of 
equipment and bases in an area in which it did not intend 
to stay. Axis propaganda has been busily suggesting that 
none of the Allies means to move out after the war. The 
problem troubling the Arabs is the extent to which the 
presence and influence of three outside Powers can be 
reconciled with their own conception of their future. 

It must be said that their ideas are nebulous except on 
one point—independence. There is little or no realisa- 
tion of the stark fact of economic interdependence. 
Political interdependence gets some lip service in the 
shape of a growing interest in the possibility of an Arab 
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Confederation. The Egyptian Parliament has set up a 
* Committee to report on the possibilities of Arab Union. 
’ The Egyptian and Iraqi governments have “ exchanged 
* views” on the subject and the Egyptians propose later 
¥t0 hold a Conference “under Egyptian chairmanship ” 
~*t0 discuss the question with delegates from the other 
Arab states. Yet it cannot be said that the idea has much 
"reality in its present form. Arab newspapers in Syria 
and Palestine are already casting doubts on the motives 
behind Egypt’s bid for leadership. Neither Iraq nor 
Saudi Arabia would accept it. The only concrete point 
on which all the potential federators are agreed—the 
independence of Syria and Palestine from French or 
» British control—is really a preliminary to federation. 
Arab union is still what it was in the twenty years after 
‘the last war—a consciousness of solidarity against the 
outside world rather than a desire for internal cohesion. 
It is no coincidence that the point on which all are agreed 
~~» and feel most strongly—the status of Palestine and Syria 
_» — is the point at which the interests and commitments of 
the three outside Powers are most deeply involved in the 
'» Middle Eastern situation. 
Palestine and Syria have always been the storm centres 
of Middle Eastern politics, and it is here that the ebbing 
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“Sof the tide of war has led to the keenest revival 
of political activity. The Palestinian Arabs are trying to 
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form a political organisation to express their point of 
view, and a committee has been set up under Rashid Al- 
Hajj Ibrahim, who spent the years between 1937 and 
1940 at His Majesty’s expense on the island of Seychelles. 
+ On the Jewish side, passions are running high. Next year, 
the period of immigration permitted by the White Paper 
expires. Thereafter, Jewish immigration will be at the 
discretion of the Arabs. Even moderate Jews regard this 
provision as unacceptable. And the moderates are not by 
any means the decisive factor in- Jewish politics to-day. 
e extremists, with their three demands for a Jewish 
army, a Jewish Commonwealth, and unrestricted right of 
Sentry, are intransigent—and well armed. Their para- 
ymilitary organisation, the Haggana, has some seventy to 
eighty thousand volunteers. There is also the much 
“Ysmaller Irgun. The Arabs fear, however unreasonably, 
>that in this period before the expiry of the White Paper, 
_ >the Jews might be tempted to use their arms to force the 
issue in Palestine, arguing that the Allies would be too 
busy on other fronts to check major disturbances. 
In Syria, the situation is less explosive, but it is not at 
: comfortable. There has been rioting throughout the 
winter at Damascus. The chief cause was economic dis- 
®rganisation—food shortages, hoarding and inadequate 
Fations ; but dissatisfaction with Syria’s political status and 
Moubts about the genuineness of the offer of independence 
Pave also played a part. 
Friction between the British and French authorities has 
not helped matters. The French officials are in a sus- 
picious and touchy state of mind. British attempts to 
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help have been resented as interference in a purely 
French concern. Yet the Syrians have inevitably looked to 
Britain—which is not the Mandatory Power—to guarantee 
them independence. Thus French efforts to reduce British 
influence have been interpreted by the Syrians as an 
attempt to maintain the Mandate and postpone Syrian 
independence. 

Thus both in Palestine and in Syria, doubts about the 
future intentions of the Allies are at the root of the danger 
of serious unrest. The United Nations cannot afford 
to let the situation deteriorate. Syria and Palestine are 
part of the springboard for the next great Allied attack. 
It is essential that order should be maintained there in 
the difficult months to come. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that there will be a perpetual threat of dis- 
turbance unless the Allies have a policy on which they 
are all agreed and which they are prepared to carry 
through after the war. 

There is a possible basis of agreement in the scheme 
for limited Arab federation put forward by the group 
of Jewish and Arab moderates who work with Dr Magnes, 
Chancellor of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. This 
scheme—which has already been discussed in The 
Economist—allows for the federating of an independent 
Syria, Transjordan and Palestine. Palestine would be a 
bi-national state and Jewish immigration would not be 
limited, to a definite figure but fixed in a certain ratio 
to the Arabs, so that an increase in the Arab population 
due, say, to better economic development, would benefit 
the Jews as well. Hitherto this scheme has been dismissed 
by most of the Jews in Palestine largely because they 
have relied on securing American Zionist support for a 
Jewish Army and Commonwealth. To-day, however, there 
are signs of a change in American opinion. As the Rabbi 
Silver pointed out at the opening of a recent Conference 
at Philadelphia: ; 

Within the last few months .. . there has set in a 
very definite withdrawal .. . in Washington .. . from 
anything which might even remotely suggest a recom- 
mendation or endorsement of the Jewish homeland. 


The moderate views of Dr Magnes are receiving a much 
more sympathetic hearing. There is thus at least a chance 
of securing Anglo-American agreement on a policy of 
Arab federation with full safeguards for the present 
Jewish position, and a possibility of future expansion. 

In Syria, too, agreement can be reached between the 
Allies. The first step to securing Syria’s support for the 
policy of a limited Arab union is genuine independence 
in Syria itself. At present, the imminence of new elec- 
tions provides a favourable opportunity for proving the 
scrupulous honesty of the Allies’ intentions. In March 
this year, General Catroux announced that genuine free 
elections would be held to set up a Government to which 
full independence could be granted. At the same time, he 
dismissed the old Jamil Ulshi Ministry and put in a non- 
party Government under Ata AYoubi to act as trustee 
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ing the preparations for the elections. Unhappily, since 
ane ‘Sonne departure to Algiers, some French 
officials seem to be returning to the old practices which 
made elections a farce before the war. The minorities— 
the Alawites, for example—are being encouraged to 
oppose the Syrian Nationalists—the old principle of 
“divide and rule ”—and there are even complaints that 
candidates unacceptable to the authorities are un- 
accountably arrested and detained. Yet the genuine- 
ness of this election is held by the Syrians to be 
the test of the Allies’ sincerity in offering them 
independence. 

The United Nations cannot neglect these problems 
because the Middle East is one of their great fighting 
bases. The longer perspectives in Middle Eastern policy— 
economic reconstruction, trade policy, United Nations 
assistance for developing agriculture and industry, the use 
of bases in a general system of security—need not, indeed 
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cannot, be examined at this stage of the war ; but this fact 
does not lessen the urgency of the more immediate 
problem of pacifying Palestine and Syria. The danger lies 
in the vacuum in the Levantine peoples’ minds when they 
think about Allied policy. They know-so little and fear » 
much. A joint Allied statement on limited objectives in 
Syria and Palestine—independence, umion, a regulation of 
the Jewish problem—would not interfere with the elabora- 
tion of bigger policies for the post-war period. The limited 
commitment could be the first step in a larger scheme, 
But one thing is certain. Neither Britain nor France—nor, 
in many respects, America—can shirk this issue of policy, 
Hesitations, half promises, vague commitments, will only 
repeat the tragic contradictions of the last peace settle- 
ment. Security for the Allied armies to-day and peace for 
the peoples of* the Middle East to-morrow depend upon 
the clarity and vigour with which the Allies reach their 
joint decisions now. 


Independent Dominions 


EXT Wednesday, elections will take place in South 

Africa. In August, there will be an election in Aus- 
tralia and in October one in New Zealand. The time is 
perhaps opportune to ask how the British Commonwealth 
of Nations has stood the strain of war. Historians will 
ask few more important questions about the Second World 
War. The first part of the answer is well put by a writer 
in the current issue of the Round Table, referring to 
Canada: the members of the Commonwealth have 
received “an expensive education in international 
realities.” In terms of war-making the belligerent 
Dominions have profited hugely from the lesson ; what 
the consequences will be in terms of peacetime policy 
has still to be proved. 

Principally the Dominions have learned the real mean- 
ing of independence in its modern industrial and technical 
context. Foreigners have always found it hard to place 
the Commonwealth with its independent and co-equal 
membership. Sometimes Dominion status has seemed to 
them only a cloak for dependence on Imperial Britain, 
while at other times it has appeared a foretaste of the 
break-up of the British Empire. Nor has this paradox, so 
irritating to the continental logic of Americans and Euro- 
peans; been resolved by the events of this war. The inde- 
pendence of the Dominions in the decision of policy has 
been completely demonstrated. One has remained neutral; 
the others have declared and waged war in their own 
right and by their own will. Equally, all have been shown 
dependent for their defence, indeed for their survival, 
upon outside aid. Neutral Eire remains free and inde- 
pendent because Britain held back the Germans, South 
Africa because British and Empire troops preserved Egypt, 
while the British Navy kept open the seas. 

There is, of course, no mark of “Imperial ” dependence 
in this. Inevitably, Britain has not been able to carry the 
burden of Imperial defence alone. Australia and New 
Zealand were saved, primarily, by help from the United 
States. Troops from Canada are the mainstay of the 
ground defence of Britain itself. Soldiers from New 
Zealand, Australia and South Africa—and India—had a 
leading part in the defence of Africa. Airmen from all 
parts of the Commonwealth have fought in all theatres. 
What the Dominions have learned in war is the same 
double lesson as all the small nations have learned: inde- 
pendence is only possible in an international framework 
with the industrial support of Great Powers; and security 
only comes to the small nations that recognise this. 
The inner ring of their framework of international security 
has been the British connection; the Commonwealth and 
Empire constituted the only existing system of collective 
security in 1939. But its decisive strength has been derived 
from its link with the industrial strength of the United 
States. The Dominions have been given a voice in council 
in both London and Washington. 

Thus, so far from breaking up, the British Common- 
wealth has been brought more tightly together by the 
needs of war—but as an international, not an Imperial 


system. Australia and Canada are annexes of neither 
Britain nor the United States, but they are dependent on 
both, and on co-operation between the two, for their inde- , 
pendence. There is no reason to suppose that the deter- 
mination of any of the Dominions to control its own affairs 
has been weakened by the perils and escapes of war; 
every sign in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and — 
Canada is that their sense of nationhood has been intensi- = 
fied. What has been shown is that independence and =~ 
interdependence are synonymous, a lesson confined ~ 
neither to them nor to small nations in general ; Britain 
has had to look westward for salvation and the United 
States itself has found .isolation an impossible dream. 
What has been the effect of these wartime experiences 
on the internal politics of the Dominions? Britain is 
remarkable in the Commonwealth for its electoral 
truce. In the Dominions elections have gone on. 
Before the end of this year voters will have gone 
to the polls in South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, as well as Eire (the results of last week’s Irish 
elections, which were marked by a deep sense of frustra- 
tion and uncertainty about the future, are discussed 
in a Note on page 8). The problem of defence is no 
longer the overriding issue, to the exclusion of others, 
in any Dominion—now that Africa has been freed from 
the invader and Australia saved from invasion. Questions 
of military and economic mobilisation still come first in 
the three Dominions that will poll before November, but 
the underlying issue is post-war policy. In South Africa 
the Opposition, which is chronically divided, supports 
neutrality, but it has no serious hope, perhaps no serious 
wish, of gaining office while the war is on; its aim is to 
take up a station that will be favourable when the war 
ends and, as it trusts, the pendulum swings ; its platforms 
are national independence, racial segregation, repub- 
licanism (largely through habit), social security and 
economic reconstruction. In Australia and New Zealand, 
where Labour is in office, the question is whether or not 
post-war development and reconstruction shall be 
“ socialist ”; it is significant that the main charges of the 
Opposition against both Mr Curtin and Mr Fraser are ‘ 
an undue tenderness to labour and a tendency to intro 
duce “ socialist” measures under the guise of war 
necessity; it was upon these issues that last year’s short- 
lived attempt in New Zealand to bring the Opposition 
into participation in the direction of the war broke down. 
The lesson of war has been the meaning of independ- 


ence in a military context. The question for peace is the 


meaning of independence in an economic context. The 
Dominions have been defending not only their territories 
but the high standard of living of their white populations. 
By what policy can this standard be restored, maintained 
and improved after the war? It was this high standard 
of living that provided the reserve on which they have 
drawn to make their astonishing achievements in wartime 
manufacture. Canada has become a greai and notably 
efficient industrial nation ; secondary industries of all 
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kinds, serving both military and civilian needs, have made 
emarkable headway in South Africa and Australia. The 
‘process of converting their own minerals and raw materials 
into manufactured goods has been tremendously acceler- 
ated; the chief limitation on this advance, apart from 








pe the supply of machinery, has been the supply of man- 
Ora- power, a very high proportion of which was promptly 
ited ‘enlisted for actual fighting by every Dominion. It is 


‘common ground among the parties in all the Dominions 






















moe at these gains should be held and consolidated. In the 
licy. _»past their economies have been based upon the large-scale 
only export of primary products, often very precariously 
ttle.  specause of the fluctuating prosperity of their customers. 
¥ a nevitably, the prevailing demand for post-war security, 
‘pon dustrial, social and economic, has assumed a tinge of 
heir self-sufficiency: The issue between the parties in Aus- 


: alia and New Zealand is what should come first—the 
setting of standards of social security and wages or the 
rehabilitation of industry and trade. The issue in 
“South Africa is whether secondary industries should 

e deliberately pushed forward to end the Union’s 
ependence on gold. In none of the Dominions 
















































_ “have these economic problems yet been seen in 
i. tthe round or worked out in detail. The lesson that 
nce | “independence means interdependerce, brought home in 
el “the military sphere by the impact of events, has not yet 
_ been translated into terms of post-war economics. The 
yee WHact is that, in spite of the industrial feats of the 
—. _|Dominions during the war, which will have important and 
poet “Masting effects on the structure of their economies, their 
o eq wealth and welfare will still be dependent on the state 
... of world trade. Their first interest, in economics as in 
nae Mstrategy, must inevitably be international. 
ate’ None of the forthcoming elections will see these issues 
Be brought to a head. Next week’s election in South Africa 
“ces “may in one sense be conclusive. Almost certainly General 
- Smuts, who has 87 supporters in the present Parliament 
tora’ “(72 United party, 8 Dominion party, 4 Labour and 3 
o Native representatives) against 66, will gain in strength, 
= sin spite of the restless criticism of his coalition policy by 
inish {the Labour party. The Opposition (made up in Parlia- 
nish ment of 41 Malanite Nationalists, 16 Pirow National 
a, *Socialists, 8 of Mr Havenga’s Afrikaner party and 1 
? ndependent) has failed utterly to form a united front ; 
tho id can present the electorate with no platform to vie 
“at ith the Prime Minister’s call for support for the war. 
ust Dr Malan accuses the Afrikaner party of looking to 
compe Britain, and the Pirow party of looking to Germany to 
~ Hecide South Africa’s future. His aim is to enter the peace 
°e va “7s the sole leader of the Opposition and of the movement 
ieee “Hor independence on the Irish model. The Ossewa- 
=TiOUS 
is to 
2 war 
forms 
epub- 
and Pp Y the death of two of the leading personalities in the 
aland, .\) British film industry and by the willingness of 
yr not + sanother important group to sell its interests, Mr. J. Arthur 
1 be “Rank, a member of the flour-milling concern, has been 
of the Mable to gain effective control not only over many hundreds 
sr are‘  ¥0f cinemas, but also over the greater part of the industry’s 
intro yartime productive capacity. The story of Mr Rank’s 
fo war ise to power has its romantic aspects. But: it also has 
short- More serious sides ; private monopolies are undesirable 
sition M principle ; and in this particular industry they may be 
down. nore harmful than in most. 
pend- The corporate structure of the cinema industry has 
is the | #!ways been complex and elusive. But before the war there 
The © ere, broadly speaking, three large “ movie empires ” in 
‘tories his country, each dominated by a strong personality. 
tions. ssociated British Picture Corporation, Ltd., the largest, 
rained as headed by Mr John Maxwell, who founded the 
ndard mpany in 1926. Associated British owns or controls 
, have © out of some 4,700 cinemas in Great Britain. In addi- 
irtime | MON, it is interested in the production and distribution of 
stably Alms, owning studios at Elstree and Welwyn. The second 
ii Be concern is Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
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brandwag, which inspired a Nazi fire and fanaticism into 
the political undergrowth, has spluttered and waned since 
the defeat of Germany began. But in another sense the 
election will be quite inconclusive ; the questions of inde- 
pendence, racial policy and economic reconstruction will 
remain in abeyance until (as one South African news- 
paper said) “the storm that will break when the war 
ceases.” General Smuts’ achievement in steering South 
Africa through nearly four years of war with more than 
a third of its Parliament in favour of neutrality is remark- 
able. But the present alignment of parties in South Africa 
is a wartime accident and conceals deep cleavages of 
opinion. The struggle will begin when the war ends and 
General Smuts has done his work. 

The elections in Australia and New Zealand later in 
the year will be no more decisive. In Australia an election 
is necessary because Mr Curtin’s Government has had 
no working majority for nearly three years, the Senate is 
hostile and the present pitch of recrimination and contro- 
versy between him and the Opposition about past defence 
policy and present financial and industrial policy is 
insupportable. The same kind of tension, in a minor key, 
between Mr Fraser and his opponents in New Zealand 
has made it undesirable to postpone an election there for 
another twelve months. Post-war policy will share the 
platform in both elections with the conduct of the war. 
But no party in either country has actually any settled 
line of policy for the future to produce. To the politicians, 
these elections, in South Africa, New Zealand and 
Australia, are what the chess players call coups de reste, 
moves that do not alter the situation but wait upon the 
course of events. The vigorous prosecution of the war, 
within the framework of the United Nations, will not 
slacken ; but a large question-mark will still overhang 
the future. In Canada there is no election this year ; and 
in the last election the Government scattered its enemies. 
But there is the same uncertainty about the future of 
policy and politics as in Australia and New Zealand— 
though in the new Conservatism of Mr Bracken. and the 
growth of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
there may be signs of a fresh start. 

The Dominions are learning the duties and the difficul- 
ties of independence. Whether they graduate in the near 
future as strong and confident nations depends upon how 
well, beyond their own political and parochial preoccupa- 
tions, they can read the lessons of international realities 
taught by the war. If they can find statesmen with vision 
to see that, in peace as in war, it is only within a frame- 
work of international accord and co-operation that they 
can be free and safe and prosperous, they will be a long 
stride nearer national maturity. 


Ltd., which, with its subsidiaries, was controlled, through 
the Metropolis and Bradford Trust, Ltd.; by the Ostrer 
brothers. Gaumont-British owns or controls some 250 
cinemas and is also interested in film studios at Shepherds 
Bush and Islington. Both Associated British and also the 
American company, Twentieth Century-Fox _ have 
financial interests in Gaumont-British, but they have no 
share in control. Thirdly, there is Odeon Theatres, Ltd., 
founded by Mr Oscar Deutsch. Together with its 
associated concerns, this circuit cwns or controls nearly 
300 cinemas. Thus, before the war, in addition to the 
large number of independent enterprises, there were three 
large groups which, in spite of cross holdings, were sub- 
stantially independent of each other. Moreover, though 
two of the large theatre-owning circuits had a limited 
interest in production, the three branches of the industry 
—production, distribution and  exhibition—retained 
elements of independence. It was impossible to say that 
there was either a vertical or a horizontal monopoly. 

In the last few years, both Mr Maxwell and Mr 
Deutsch have died. Mr Rank, who had taken an interest 
in films some 15 years ago, when he formed the Religious 
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Film Society, was already a large shareholder in Odeon, 
and “emeanaor s of ‘that company on Mr Deutsch’s 
death. He seized the opportunity presented by the Ostrer 
brothers’ willingness to sell their controlling interest in 
Metropolis and Bradford Trust, and thus came into 
control of Gaumont-British. Furthermore, through the 
company that is the basis of his operations, the General 
Cinema Finance Corporation, he acquired a large interest 
in the Denham and Pinewood Studios. Associated British 
is still outside the Rank empire. Half of Mr Maxwell’s 
holding has been bought by Warner Brothers and the 
other half is held by his family—but there 1s no strong 
personality in control. There are also some independent 
studios, such as the Ealing Studios, controlled by Mr 
Stephen Courtauld of the rayon family ; the National 
Studios at Elstree, owned by Lady Yule ; and the Warner 
studios at Teddington. And a number of studios are at 
present under requisition by the Government. 

Mr Rank also holds a prominent position in the distri- 
bution of films, the wholesale branch of the industry. 
General Film Distributors, controlled by General Cinema 
Finance Corporation, is the largest “ wholesaler” of 
British films, distributing not merely Mr Rank’s own 
productions, but also those of other producers to whom 
he can offer preferential treatment by reason of his control 
of an extensive circuit of cinemas. In addition, his dis- 
tributing organisation has an assured supply of American 
films—still the main fare of British cinemas—by reason 
of his arrangement with Universal Pictures Corporation, 
though other American companies, such as Metro- 
Goldywn-Mayer, Twentieth Century-Fox and Warner 
Brothers have their own distributing organisations in this 
country. Lastly, but not least important, Mr Rank holds 
a strong position in the manufacture of studio and cinema 
equipment through his control of Gaumont-British and 
his interest in Kalee, Ltd, the leading producers of 
projectors. 


As a result of these transactions Mr Rank gained 


control over the largest circuit of cinemas in the country— 


either by number, seating capacity and box office receipts 
—and over 60 per cent of the film industry’s productive 
capacity. He is the dominating personality in the industry, 
both as a whole and in each of its sections separately. 
Though his financial control is not complete, he has esta- 
blished something which comes very close to an effective 
monopoly in the productive capacity, and a powerful 
influence in the “ retail” end, of an industry with a box- 
office turnover of some £100,000,000, of which two-fifths 
are absorbed by the entertainments duty. In view of the 
shortage of studio capacity, Mr Rank is able to pick and 
choose the producers to whom he lets “ stages” ; he can 
impose the conditions under which he is willing to let 
them ; he can charge fees upwards of £1,200 per stage 
per week, and attract the best personnel. He is in a posi- 
tion to secure preferential treatment for his own films by 
exhibiting them in his cinemas and by subsidising them 
out of the high rent charged for “ stages ” to independent 
producers. Mr Rank may not do any of these things. But 
he is in a position to do all of them. There has already 
been a crop of complaints from American producers, who 
find difficulty in producing their legal quota of films in 
this country. True, as Mr Rank might reply, by using his 
control of studio capacity as a bargaining counter, he may 
be able to assure a good showing for British films in 
America. But should such powers be exercised by-a single 
uncontrolled individual? And is it in the interest of the 
film industry that such a large proportion of its productive 
and “retailing” capacity should be in the hands of a 
single individual? 

Experience across the Atlantic provides an interesting 
parallel to the question—and a possible suggestion of the 
answer. In the United States, too, there was a tendency 
towards combination, but starting from the producers’ 
instead of from the exhibitors’ end, as in Great Britain. 
There has always been keen competition between pro- 
ducers, on the one hand, and exhibiting circuits, on the 
other hand. But the desire for a guaranteed market led 
certain producers to link up their interests with exhibitors, 
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rn large chains of “ tied” houses. Moreover, there 
cs mens of the block purchase system, by which 
producers, without securing direct financial central Over 
exhibitors, compelled cinema circuits to buy a year’s out- 
put in advance, taking indifferent films along with good 


ones. In 1938, a complaint was lodged against producing . 


companies on the ground that they had infringed the anu- 
trust laws, and during the ensuing proceedings the De- 
partment of Justice asked for the complete separation of 
producers from distributors. The preliminary proceedings 
ended in 1940, not in a clear-cut decision—apparently 
legal separation would involve special legislation—but in 
a “ Consent Decree ” by which the industry was put on 
probation for a period of three years ending next Novem- 
ber. The Decree regulated the method of trading between 
producers and exhibitors which, in effect, has largely 
restored the latter’s independence. ne. 

Public policy must ask itself the same question in this 
country as in America. The cinema industry has long ago 
been decided to be one “affected with the public interest” 
and for many years it has been the direct concern of the 
Board of Trade. The reasons for state intervention are 
manifold—the influence of the cinema on the public mind; 
the importance of securing a truthful projection of Britain 
on to foreign screens; the very substantial foreign exchange 
aspect. But whatever the arguments and their validity, it 
is now too late for the Board of Trade to withdraw, even 
if it wished to. It is compelled to ask itself whether it is 


in the public interest that Mr Rank should retain his — 


present dominating position in the industry. Nor will the 
mere efflux of time bring a solution. It is true that the 
end of the war and the release of a number of studios 
from requisition will somewhat lessen Mr Rank’s con- 


trol of the production end of the industry. It is also true 


that Associated British remains as a base from which 
some rival could start empire-building. But it is also 
possible that, in time, Mr Rank will secure control of 
Associated British too. The question cannot be dodged. 
Not all the arguments are on one side. The curse of 
the cinema industry in this country has been its chaotic 
finance and it may be that to have a strong man, 
with large independent resources, in command is just 
what is needed to bring it to full health. It may be that 
Mr Rank’s position is now so unassailable that he can 
protect the industry against the harmful effects of financial 
manceuvring and concentrate on producing and showing 


the best available films. It may be that, having established 


a strong control at the top, he will encourage that decen- 
tralisation of control, that originality, variety and experi- 
ment, which are essential in this industry. There is a 
sense in which it is only the monopolist who can afford 
to be an independent producer, and the route by which 
Mr Rank entered the film industry is perhaps an indica- 
tion that his objects are not simply power and money. 
But to leave the matter with an expression of trust in 
Mr. Rank’s good intentions—or even to put him on notice 
that he must be of good behaviour—is hardly enough. Yet 
it is very difficult to see exactly what the authorities could 
do. To compel a dissolution—to bust the Rank trust— 
would be a novelty in British procedure. And who could 
be found to buy the fragments? Enlargement of the func- 
tions of the Film Council, or of some other publicly- 
appointed body, is a possible solution, but not a very 
attractive one, since this industry lends itself even less 
than most to government by committee. It should not be 
forgotten that if the financier is expelled from the indus- 
try, he will take his finance with him—and it would be 
difficult to find an industry where larger sums must regu- 
larly be staked on matters of judgment. Nationalisation— 
the easy remedy for monopoly—is unthinkable in this 
industry. Possibly the best solution would be if Mr Rank 


would consent to the appointment of a body of trustees 2 
for the public interest, who, without any executive func- 
tions or financial responsibility, had the right to the fullest 


knowledge of all his actions. And if, at his death or before, 
Mr Rank would transfer the ownership of his holdings 10 
such a body, he would make himself the benefactor, oa _ 
a very large scale, both of the industry and of the 


community. 
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NOTES 


lectoral Reform 


The first results of the Government’s long cogitation 
m electoral machinery were announced by the Home 
Secretary on Thursday of last week. Legislation is to be 
ptroduced to provide for a continuous register to be com- 
iled in each constituency, on the basis of the National 
@Registration machinery, with a minimum residence qualifi- 
sation of two months. Whenever a general election or a 
by-election is announced, this register will be “frozen” 
d made available to candidates, their agents, and others 
oncerned, There is also to be provision for postal voting 
for members of the armed forces in this country and proxy 
oting for the forces overseas. All this seems very simple 
d sensible, and one is left wondering why, if so, it has 
mot been done long ago. It represents, of course, only the 
rst beginning of the necessary overhaul of the electoral 
machinery. One further question which cannot be evaded 
s that of a redistribution of seats, on which Mr Morrison 
romised a decision very shortly. It presents obvious diffi- 
Ities. It would be possible to re-distribute seats accord- 
ng to the 1939 population, which would be better than 
he 1917 population (which is the present basis), but might 
ill be a long way from the present, or from the post-war 
bopulation. The best solution would seem to be to make 
pany ogy f re-distribution on the 1939 basis, and then 
o provide for’a further automatic re-distribution, as in 
the United States, after each census—which should, in any 
ase, hereafter be taken every five years, as the existing 
ct makes possible. Another electoral question which might 
ell be raised is whether the remnants of plural voting 
might not be swept away. For the business premises vote 
ere is very little to be said. For University representation 
ere is more to be said to-day than there was some years 
go, since the Universities have, to a striking degree, turned 
way from the routine politician and elected men and women 
Df distinction such as Sir John Anderson and Sir Arthur 
Salter, Professor Hill and Miss Rathbone. Or again, is it 
sound democratic logic that conscripts the citizen at 18 
but does not let him or her vote until 21? 
*x 


None of these questions, however, is potentially as 
portant as that of proportional representation, which 
ill be raised whenever electoral reform in the wider 
ense comes under discussion. It is an undeniable fact that 

he present system produces a House of Commons that is a 
Historted reflection of the popular vote. In 1935, for ex- 
ple, the percentage distribution of the popular vote 
between. the Conservatives (and “ Nationals ”), Labour, 
iberals and others was 53, 38, 7 and 2 per cent, while 
he distribution of seats was 70, 25, 3 amd 2 per cent. 
But is an exact reflection the ideal to be aimed at? In 
ese days, a General Election is, in substance, a referen- 
tum to choose the Prime Minister, and it is surely better 
© choose one man clearly and give him a mandate than to 
Produce the sort of frustrating deadlock that has just 
happened in Eire. There is, perhaps, more to be said for 
e Alternative Vote than for Proportional Representation.* 
It is probably sound psychology to suppose that the 
average elector votes against his enemies rather than for 
is friends, and the object should properly be to put into 
Dffice the party which is most acceptable—that is, to which 
e country takes least exception. The whole issue is 
naturally one that excites the Liberal Party more than the 
Dthers. Under PR, the Liberals would have more seats and 
might occasionally be the makeweight between the two 
arger parties. But would this be more likely to advance 
iberal principles than the Alternative Vote, which would 
ompel both major parties at each election to solicit the 
econd preferences of Liberal voters? Nothing in the post- 
ar years will be more likely to discredit parliamentary 
Hemocracy than a succession of Governments that are weak 
in the House or that depend on constant internal com- 
Promise, and PR is, in tHis respect, a zvisk that it would 
De rash to run. 





_* The difference is that, with PR, there would be multi- 
rember constituencies, in each of which the seats would be 
stributed in proportion to the electors’ choice; with the 
ternative Vote, single-member constituencies would be re- 
ed, but each voter would record his second choice, which 
Ould determine the disposition of his vote, if his first choice 
re at the bottom of the poll. 
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Trades Disputes Compromise ? 


The centre of gravity in the debate within the Labour 
movement about the Trades Disputes Act seems to have 
shifted from the industrial to the political side. Sir Walter 
Citrine and several other trade union leaders are in Moscow 
and the Trade Union Congress does not meet until Sep- 
tember. In the meantime the Labour Party seems to be 
holding this decidedly awkward baby. Negotiations are 
going On behind the scenes, in search of a settlement ‘that 
will satisfy all parties in the Coalition Government, as 
well as the trade unions ; and it is expected that the Prime 
Minister will himself intervene. The Labour Party Execu- 
tive has suggested a compromise solution. In a statement 
last week, it proposed that the Act should be so amended 
as to allow civil service unions to affiliate to the TUC, but 
that the question of a political levy or association with a 
political party should not be pressed. The Executive ex- 
pressed regret that the Government has not seen fit to 
remedy this deep-seated grievance and deplored the Con- 
servative Party’s refusal to support the very limited pro- 
posals for amending sections 5 and 6 of the Act. Affiliation 
to the TUC was all that the Union of Post Office Workers 
asked for; and the Labour party’s proposal is the same as 
that of Mr L. C. White, Secretary of the Civil Servants’ 
Clerical Association, who said that, for the remainder of 
the war, civil service unions should refrain from pressing 
the point about political affiliation. It is very much hoped 
that this solution will be found acceptable. Even in peace- 
time there are obvious objections to the attachment of 
civil servants to political groups for political purposes. If 
honour can be satisfied in this way, the crisis which the 
TUC’s action in welcoming the request of the UPW for 
affiliation threatened to precipitate will be averted ; and a 
matter, which should have been raised constitutionally in 
the first place, will be settled by constitutional means. 
Labour, the Executive’s statement pointed out, has given 
up many “long-established customs and practices” since 
the war and is now prepared to compromise by pressing 
for only the limited amendment of an Act which it regards 
as wholly vicious and vindictive. The Conservatives will 
be wise to withdraw their opposition, just as the TUC, 
or rather its spokesman, was unwise to press the case, in 
effect, with threats. 


* 


Morrison on Money 


It was perhaps less than tactful for Mr Herbert Morri- 
son, fresh from his narrow defeat in the election of the 
Labour Party Treasurer, to single out Mr Arthur Greenwood, 
who beat him, for special stricture in his speech last Sunday 
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to the London Labour Party. The Home Secretary spoke of 
“foolish, loose and exploitable phrases about pounds, shil- 
lings and pence being ‘ meaningless symbols ”’ —Mr. Green- 
wood’s dictum; and then went on to define for himself the 
réle of money in Government policy. There must be a 
scheme of priorities in public spending, where the money 
spent is related to the real resources available; the financial 
plan must be expansive not restrictive; financial policy must 
be used as a means to full employment and a higher national 
income; there must be “ no hidebound acceptance of the old 
idea that finance must dominate production.” Mr Morrison 
is, of course, right. But it is very doubtful whether Mr 
Greenwood would disagree, in any particular, with this 
definition. All his unfortunate phrase meant was that money 
is a symbol and finance a servant. Mr Morrison added one 
other item to his definition: there must be financial stability 
—“no sharp changes in the value of money, no sharp infla- 
tion, no manipulation of the people’s savings.” This is also 
very true, and shows the point at which Mr Morrison and 
Mr Greenwood diverge, not in meaning—for Mr Green- 
wood would fully agree with the need for stability—but in 
emphasis. Any further wrangle about a single hurried phrase 
would be futile and harmful. The point is that finance 
must provide the conditions of enterprise and expansion. 
After the last war, when serious inflation was followed by 
severe deflation, the worst was made of both worlds. 
Labour’s leaders—all of them—know that this must not 
happen again. 


* * * 


Churchill on War and Peace 


On Wednesday, Mr Churchill very fittingly received 
the freedom of the City of London. He took the chance to 
make one of his best speeches. He spoke of the wartime 
solidarity of the British Commonwealth and Empire, of 
the outstanding response of the Dominions and the universal 
vigour of the Colonies ; of the “fraternal association and 
intimate alignment of policy of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth and Empire” upon which, “ more 
than upon any other factor,” depends “the future of the 
worid” during and after the war; of the unconditional 
surrender that must be exacted from Germany, Italy and 
Japan ; of the total effort that will be made, after Germany’s 
defeat, “for as many flaming years as are needed to make 
the Japanese in their turn submit or bite the dust”; and 
of the measures that must be taken, after victory, “to secure 
over a long period of years our safety from future ill-usage.” 
He told of recent victories—in Tunisia; at sea, where a 
major battle against the U-boats was won in May; in the 
air against “the mainspring of German industry” in the 
Ruhr, He promised that the Anglo-American air offensive 
will spread as the nights lengthen to wherever German 
war industry can be found ; and that, “ before the leaves 
of autumn fall,” there will be “heavy fighting in the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere.” But he promised no quick 
victory or early invasion of the European mainland. He left 
the enemy still guessing, anxious and fearful—and warned 
his friends of the “long months of organisation ” and the 
“complexities ” that large amphibious operations necessarily 
demand. The Prime Minister’s leadership still rests on 
sobriety and caution. 

* * * 


Growing Pains ? 


The Committee of National Liberation has another 
week’s work behind it. It has reached a number of joint 
decisions, of which the most important were the agreement 
to send General Giraud to Washington on a military 
mission and the decision to accept the resignation of the 
Governor of West Africa, M. Boisson. The members are 
getting to know each other better, and reports speak gener- 
ally of a more friendly and co-operative atmosphere. But it 
has not proved possible yet to overcome the division of 
allegiances between the two Generals; nor has the inter- 
vention of the Allies to secure the military status quo 
under Giraud helped matters. The intervention itself was 
probably inevitable. An end had to be put to a deadlock 
which was becoming farcical. But it was very brusquely 
done and could not fail to injure the already very sensitive 
feelings of the French. There are, besides, all too many 
critics who are bent on exploiting the division. The fact 
that General de Gaulle is a tremendous symbol—his 
dramatic visit to Tunis was another proof of this—seems 
to some of his followers to prove that a return to democratic 
Procedures in the Committee is in some way a denigration 
of his inherent sovereignty as leader in the first hour. Radio 

ville was still attacking Giraud a week ago, and the 


‘was clearly no tendency to sweep the country and especially 
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de Gaulliste paper in London, the Marseillaise, had ‘some 
exceptionally bitter comments on the Committee—“ joo, 
how it is composed; apart from our people [the de 
Gaullistes], who give it some popular French sanction, jt 
is made up of beaten generals and financiers "—and on the 
Allied intervention, which it interpreted as a direct attack 
on French sovereignty. Some American commentators have 
helped to underline the sense of separation by interpreting 










President Roosevelt’s invitation to General Giraud as ; po 
mark of American support, and by suggesting that Gener,| th 
Eisenhower’s intervention was based, not on military neces. 2 





sity, but on State Department preferences. Allied action 
and Allied comment at this stage should take into particular 
account the state of mind of the ¥rench. Nerves are ragged, 
tempers frayed. Intervention from without would be disas. 
trous if it increased the sense of partisanship within the 
Committee. The chief need of French politics is that they 
should be depersonalised. The only instrument for this is 
the National Committee. But its working may well be 
completely stultified unless the Generals are allowed, or 
rather encouraged, to achieve a measure of anonymity 
within its framework. 
*x *« x 


The Russo-Polish Dispute 


It is now nine weeks since the Soviet Government 
suspended diplomatic relations with the Polish Govern- 
men: and thus caused a serious rift among the United 
Naiions. Since that time, British and American diplomacy 
has been hard at work in Moscow trying to bring about the 
resumption. cf relations, so far without success. It can be 
assumed that President Roosevelt’s recent Igtter to Marshal 
Stalin mentioned the Russo-Polish dispute. Mr Davies has 
brought back the Marshal’s reply to Washington. Now 
President Roosevelt has written to General Sikorski. Pre- 
sumably a new attempt is being made to end the deadlock, 
but the outlook at the moment is not very promising. True, 
General Sikorski continues to speak in a moderate and 
conciliatory tone. One of thé aims of the visit he is making 
to the Middle East is to persuade the Poles there of the 
necessity of Russo-Polish understanding—many of the 
Polish officers have been deported from Russian camps 
and prisons in the last year and a half and are very hostile 
to the Soviet Union. In the interviews he gave to the 
press in Baghdad, General Sikorski expressed his hopes 
for a good understanding with Russia, put reliance on 
Anglo-American mediation and re-affirmed his fidelity to 
the 1941 Agreement. The difficulty is that the Russians 
have now abandoned the 1941 Agreement as the basis of an 
understanding. They have not officially stated the basis on 
which they would reconsider their relations with Poland, 
but terms which should perhaps be considered as their 
maximum terms have been indirectly expressed by the 
Union of Polish Patriots in Moscow. The Union claims 
the restoration of a sovereign and independent Poland ; the 
reinstatement of parliamentary democracy in Poland; 
friendship with the USSR; the emancipation of Poland 
from the domination of the big landlords ; the return to 
Poland of Silesia and the mouth of the Vistula. Their 
programme also states that “ East Prussia must become 
Poland’s outlet to the Baltic.” The territorial part of these 
proposals is one of compensation in the west for the loss 
of territory in the east to Russia. The Russians are going 
out of their way to suggest that their claims on Poland go 
no further than, say, the 1940 frontiers. The propaganda 
centring upon the Union is intensely Polish and patriotic 
—there is even a Christian radio station broadcasting to 
Polish Catholics about the persecution of the Church in 
Poland. Nevertheless, in spite of General Sikorski’s good 
will and these Russian attempts to sweeten the pill, it is | 
most unlikely that the Polish Government will abandon © 
its stand on the basis of the 1941 Agreement. . 
















































* * * 


A Strange Result 


Paradoxical to the last, the results of the gener 
election held in Eire on June 22 showed a loss of 10 seats 
for Mr De Valera’s Government Party, Fianna Fail, bu! 
an even greater loss of 13 seats for the main Opposition 
party, Mr Cosgrave’s Fine Gael. The gainers were the 
Labour Party, which won 8 seats, raising its representation 
to 17, the Farmers’ Party, which won 13 seats, making 14 | : 
in all, and Independent members, who now number $3 _ 
against 6. By far the biggest triumph was that of ‘ht ~ 
Farmers’ Party, which was generally unexpected. The ~ 

gain was about as large as was expected, but there: 
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not the agricultural districts. From the standpoint of prac- 
ical politics in the immediate future, the result could 
hardly have been less satisfactory. Mr De Valera, at the 
head of the largest party in the Dail, cannot govern without 
upport from one of the minority parties. It is unlikely 

at he will form a coalition or that without a coalition 
he will receive support from Fine Gael, with whom he has 
now the least difference of policy. Labour alone is not in 

position to hold the scales, and any attempt to remain 

the saddle with fluctuating support from Labour and 


“the Farmers’ Party must frustrate legislation—for Fianna 


ail has far more serious differences on matters of 
mediate policy with both of them than with Fine Gael. 

r De Valera has not so far made any statement of policy, 
but it is generally supposed that he will go to the country 
gain on the first opportunity. He is clearly unable to govern 
moothly on the basis of the latest results, while the position 
would of course be even more intolerable for Mr Cosgrave. 
e tendency to split away from the old parties is to be 
attributed in part to the use of proportional representation, 
and it is to be feared that Eire may be on the verge of 
a multiplication of parties and frustration of straight 
government of the type which has undermined so many 
ontinental democracies. On the other hand, it is possible 
at the two older parties, whose origin lay in the 
onstitutional squabble, are in the process of decay and 
at the future of Irish politics lies with Labour and the 
armers—who are believed to represent the smaller men 
d to advocate more pasture and less tillage. Such a split 
ould coincide with a true division of interest in Irish life— 
between the urban workers interested in more protection 
and those farmers anxious to export surplus agricultural 
produce who might favour less protection. Only the future 
will show whether these parties can make a lasting appeal 
to the Irish, and in the meanwhile the fact that no party has 
a clear majority is putting parliamentary government in 
some danger. There were few personal surprises among 
he election results. Mr James Dillon secured his election 


mas an independent. General Mulcahy, a leading member of 
Fine Gael, was not returned. He is an imaginative states- 


‘man and it may be hoped that he will find a seat in a 
by-election. 


* ¢ # * 
ivil Defence Services 
The first debate on Civil Defence since 1941 provided 


an opportunity for Miss Ellen Wilkinson to give a general 
picture of the present state and organisation of the Services. 


+ The problem that faces the Home Secretary at this stage 
‘of the war is how to release the maximum number of 


Civil Defence personnel for more urgent work in industry 
and the Forces, without impairing the efficiency of the 
organisation—in other words, what degree of insurance to 
aim at. Even if there is little likelihood of a resumption of 
arge-scale raids on Britain’s industrial centres, and even 
if the German threats of reprisal are purely for home con- 
sumption, it is obviously essential to keep the Civil Defence 
Services at a high level of preparedness. During the last 
twelve months the whole-time personnel has been reduced 


®yby about a third, and a further cut of 12} per cent in the 


less vulnerable areas is being planned. Every whole-timer 
relieved is replaced by about three part-timers to make up 
the rota. Two National Fire Service schools have trained 
14,000 instructors and courses for general and specialised 


‘duties have been arranged. The biggest single problem is 


fire. There are now about five million fire-guards in the 
country, and a new Order codifies and clarifies the existing 


' regulations, which it incorporates and in some cases modifies. 


The National Fire Service has replaced 1,451 local fire 


‘services by 42 large forces. (It seems regrettable that this 


concentration is to be only for the duration of the war.) Not 


‘much detail was given in the debate about the schemes to 


occupy the time of Civil Defence workers, who are increas- 
ingly subject to boredom. They have been engaged on 
salvage work, harvesting, clerical work, and some schemes 
have been developed for part-time employment in factories 
or special depots, but more could probably be done in 
this direction. Many criticisms of the fire-watching system 
were made—in particular the discrepancy in rates of pay- 
ment to which the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ure recently drew attention; the inequalities of pay between 
men and women; also the unhealthy and insanitary con- 
ditions under which many of the staffs worked. There were 
also charges of excessive bureaucracy in administration. 
Morrison promised to look into many of these points, 
d it is to be hoped that,’in the interests of keeping an 
efficient and: satisfied Civil Defence personnel, the anomalies 
and deficiencies will be speedily corrected. 
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War Pensions Tribunals 


’ If the Government were under any illusion about the 
strength of feeling in the House of Coinmons on war pen- 
sions it was dispelled on Thursday, when the Pensions 
Appeal Tribunal Bill had to be withdrawn for re-drafting. 
An amendment in favour of giving every applicant for a 
pension the benefit of the doubt was in danger of being 
carried against the Government when Mr Eden moved 
“to report progress.” Whether the provisions of the Bill 
are now of more than historical interest remains to be seen. 
The setting up of appeal tribunals is a just and necessary 
measure ; it is probably long overdue. It would be all to 
the good if the Minister of Pensions were no longer to be 
the sole arbiter. The Lord Chancellor in England and 
Wales, the Lord President of the Court of Session in 
Scotland and the Home Secretary in Northern Ireland were, 
under the Bill’s provisions, to be responsible for appointing 
the tribunals which would be able either to override or con- 
firm the Minister’s ruling. These tribunals, which were to 
start in September, will consist of three members—a 
lawyer, a doctor and a third person. The third member 
would be a woman when a woman’s case is being heard, 
and a person who has worked in a particular branch, such as 
a civil defence worker, when appeals relating to that category 
are being considered. There would at first be nine tribunals, 
which would operate regionally ; appellants’ fares and sub- 
sistence would be paid and they would have the right to be 
represented by counsel or by a friend. The Bill definitely 
established the right of appeal; it was comprehensive in 
scope and retrospective in application. Members of all 
parties, in the second reading debate last week, recognised 
and welcomed the positive benefits conferred by the Bill, 
but raised many queries and criticisms about some of its 
details, as well on the broader question of elasticity of 


interpretation. 
. * . 


Dereliction of Duty 


The case of Rifleman Clayton, whose death in a military 
detention camp was hastened by violent treatment, aroused 
many misgivings. The non-commissioned officers respon- 
sible for his rough handling have now been sentenced to 
moderate terms of imprisonment for manslaughter ; but 
the misgivings remain. There are a number of questions 
that require a categorical answer from the Secretary of 
State for War. Tuberculosis is not easy to detect without 
radiography, which is not easily available ; but how did 
a man suffering so acutely from tuberculosis manage, first, 
to enter and, then, to stay so long in the Army? Why was he 
in a detention camp when, before this last resort was tried, 
he should have been put in the hands of both a doctor 
and a psychiatrist? His offence was apparently chronic 
absence without leave, and it would surely have been 
common sense to examine him carefully, body and mind, 
before inflicting prison punishment. The medical examina- 
tions he underwent, both before and after imprisonment, 
seem to have been quite useless. Finally, who is responsible 
for the fact that this detention camp was entirely run by 
NCOs in their own primitive way? The NCOs have been 
punished. But who were the officers in charge and the 
officers in charge of them? Ostensibly the whole of Army 
organisation is held together by a chain of command and 
responsibility from general to private. Yet every time a 
scandal occurs, the superior officers who should have known 
and taken steps go unnamed and unscathed. When neglect 
and dereliction of duty lead to incidents, like the Dunera 
episode and the death of Rifleman Clayton, that run 
counter by their cynical brutality to everything for which 
the war against Nazism is being fought, it is not too much 
to insist that the Army should be ordered to conduct its 
own organisation properly and responsibly. 
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A New Jugoslav Cabinet 


It is very difficult to say whether the new Jugoslav 
Cabinet really differs from the old. The new Prime 
Minister, M. Trifunovitch, is the leader of the Serb Radical 
Party. The ex-Prime Minister, M. Jovanovitch, is back in 
the Cabinet as his deputy, and although there are two Croat 
and two Slovene members in the new Cabinet, it looks as 
though M. Trifunovitch and M. Jovanovitch will continue 
to control Jugoslav policy. This is also suggested by the 
continuance in office of General Mikhailovitch as Minister 
of War. Since the actual work of the Ministry is to be done 
by General Zhivkovitch, the Acting Minister in London, the 
retention of Mikhailovitch in office is something of a political 
gesture. The fact that M. Banjanin first entered and then 
left the Government is also rather disturbing, since he has 
the reputation of being a strong federalist and a moderate. 
Thus, it does not seem likely that the present Government 
will be able to narrow the gap between partisan and Chet- 
nik fighters in Jugoslavia, nor between the dissident nation- 
alities represented in London. It is possible that no Gov- 
ernment with its seat in London could do so—after all, 
the reconciling of Croat and Serb was a problem which 
completely baffled every political leader for twenty years 
in pre-war Jugoslavia. The main question, therefore, is 
whether the Jugoslav Government regards itself as a tem- 
porary trustee of the Jugoslav people and intends to relin- 
quish its mandate as soon as new elections can be held in 
the liberated territories, or whether it is preparing now, by 
entrenching the position of the Serbs, to impose an un- 
acceptable policy on its people at the end of the war. A 
declaration which made clear the essentially temporary 
validity of its mandate would be reassuring. 


* * * 


Recipe for Morale 


The bombing of the Ruhr continues. The Ruhr-Rhine 
area should not be regarded as comprising the greater 
part of the industrial capacity available to Germany. But 
there is no doubt that the recent concentration of very 
heavy bombing on this, the most important and most acces- 
sible target in the enemy’s economy, is having very marked 
effects. There is steadily mounting evidence of dislocation, 
confusion, dismay and discouragement among the peoples 
of Western Germany. Yet those who hope for a sudden 
break in morale tend to underestimate the extent to which 
the moulding and dragooning of public opinion has held 
pride of place among the many disciplines of the totali- 
tarian state. The possibility of a crisis in opinion in the 
Ruhr has obviously been carefully considered and, on his 
return from his tour through the bombed areas, Goebbels 
summoned the heads of all the Reich Propaganda offices 
to a conference in Berlin. The central point of the meeting 
was his speech on the air war. A unified policy has now 
been established, part practical, part emotional, on which 
the Nazis rely to tide them round a very ugly corner. 
Evacuation on a big scale is one feature of this programme, 
and this part of the plan was probably well on the way 
to completion before Goebbels undertook his tour. The 
extent to which machinery has also been transferred (a 
transfer which, like the enforced dispersal of Germany’s 
newer war industries, would be in itself a victory for 
Allied bombing) can only be guessed at; but it seems 
that quite a substantial evacuation has been carried through. 
Another point on the programme is exemplary punishment 
—including the death sentence—for air raid crimes such 
as looting or profiteering. A series of local conferences was 
also held in the Ruhr and Rhineland last week at which 
the various local authorities met to co-ordinate their anti- 
air-raid work. All thése measures are obvious enough. It is 
in the sphere of propaganda that Goebbels’ success—or 
lack of it—must be judged. All the agencies for forming 
opinion—propaganda officers, teachers, party men, youth 
associations, clubs—are getting the same directives. The 
cumulative effect is impressive. The first point is Notge- 
meinschaft—the unity of the German people with the 
Ruhr in its sufferings ; next comes the raising of Western 
Germany to the rank of a full war front—the tales of 
individual bravery and heroism resemble despatches from 
the battlefield. Then there is the motif of hatred—the 
Anglo-Saxons’ war on culture was the theme of Goebbels’ 
speech at the Art Exhibition in Munich ; and the motif 
of revenge—the counter-measures Germany is preparing 
will repay the terror a thousandfold. Finally—and most 
cogently—the Nazis are plugging the theme of total des- 
truction. The British and American bombing of civilians 
proves that they are fighting not the German army but the 
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whole German people. It is a war of annihilation. If the 
Germans weaken now, they will be utterly destroyed. 


* * * 


Post-War Priorities 


It is fairly widely assumed that when, with the close 
of hostilities, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration goes to work in liberated territory, the 
principles upon which it will base its work will not diffe; 
very greatly, in the immediate stages, from those govern- 
ing the distribution of war-time supplies. The criterion 
now is almost solely one of need. The most threatened 
front or the most hardly pressed Ally is served first, quite 
irrespective of its capacity to pay or the size of its dollar 
balance. In dealing with the acute misery and distress the 
Allies will find everywhere in liberated Europe, need and 
need only must at first be the basis for priorities and the 
allocation of supplies. Otherwise, the tragedies of the last 
armistice period may be repeated in which, for example, 
potatoes rotted in railway wagons on the Czech frontier 
while men and women starved in Vienna. There are one or 
two disturbing signs that the principle of need as the 
criterion of distribution is not finally established. Some 
British traders are already suggesting that since some Allied 
and neutral countries will have vital commodities to spare 
—for example, timber—and a great deal of American ship- 
ping will be available, Britain should already consider 
negotiating normal trade agreements for meeting its post- 
war requirements, Again, some Allied Governments have 
appreciable gold and currency reserves and have already con- 
sidered plans for the purchase of vitally needed supplies 
as soon as. hostilities cease. Obviously if the working of 
post-war relief comes to be based on the principle that 
purchasing power, not need, is to determine post-war 
priorities, the general programme will cease to bear much 
relation to the realities of shortage and devastation. 


x . * * 


Coinage in 1942 


The 1942 figures of the Royal Mint are now available. 
Throughout last year the demand for coin persisted. 
Additional cash was needed to pay the great numbers of 
new recruits to industry and the armed forces, as well as 
the increasing number of American soldiers stationed in 
this country. Heavy demands for coin came from the 
industrial areas. The total output of Imperial coin reached 
the record figure of 355,318,495. The most noteworthy 
feature of the year’s coinage was the very great increase 
in the output of the yellow threepenny bit, which totalled 
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1941 1942 
Imperial 
Number Value | Number Value 
| 
— stra hie meee f £ 
| Wile: 15,773,984 1,971,748 | 31,220,090 902,511 
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SO SA ae Mt 45,120,000 94,000 | 71,908,800 0 
pills deainkcdan 27,312,000 28,450 28,857.60 10°06 
Total imperial .. | 223,445,690 6,043,157 | 355,318,495 | 12,094,030 
Dominion, Colonial, 
Foreign, etc....... 136,988,834 207,066,050 
Grand Total .... | 360,434,524 562,384,545 " 








103,214,000 pieces, against 60,239,489 in 1941 and 12,636,018 
in 1940. These big issues were made to fill the gap caused 
by the suspension of the minting of penni¢s since June, 
1940. The weight of the silver coin issued was about 1,200 
tons, which involved the consumption of some 600 tons of 
pure silver. The large quantities of silver needed for coinage 
are reflected in the arrangement for supplies of silver from 


the United States and under Lend-Lease and 


reciprocal aid. Altogether, 5° million ounces i 
supplied by these two countries, of which emia s 
wanted for coinage purposes. 
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Dutch Protest 


A protest has been made by a number of Dutch 
physicians to Seyss-Inquart, the Reich Commissioner for 
olland. They draw attention to the fact that people in 
olland are in danger of death by starvation and go on to 
tate 


that the food shortage would be less serious if a considerable 
part of Dutch produce were not exported to Germany, where 
rations are larger than in the Netherlands. 


This statement only comes to swell the terrible evidence 
»f disease and undernourishment on the Continent. It -is 
rue that the only remedy for the tragedy is an Allied 
ictory. Yet it is still not easy to see why the limited 


~P project of sending in a little powdered milk and vitamins 


neutral vessels for the children has met with official 


‘opposition. The case for this very moderate form of relief 


yrows stronger, not weaker, as the summer advances and 


e the possibility looms up of another winter of unrelieved 
starvation. 
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Shorter Note 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939:— 

Injured and 
Detained in 
Hospital 
1,980 
28,522 
21,839 
4,149 


Total 
Serious 
Casualties 

3,474 
50,804 
42,702 

7,370 


Killed 

1,494 
22,282 
20,863 


Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 
Sept.-Dec., 1940 


Total, 1942 

1943 :-— 
507 835 
347 599 
439 732 
205 377 
733 1,317 


Totals to date.... 49,489 58,721 108,210 


Of those killed in May, 213 were men, 266 were women 
and 105 were children under 16, 
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The Future of the College 


(By a Correspondent in Maryland) 


Annapolis, May 17 
y Y the end of 1942, the United States faced the inter- 
esting problem of how liberal education at the college 
evel might be kept alive while the nation fought a war. 
e average young American who goes to college has com- 
pleted either seven or eight grades of grammar school and 


four years of high school by the age of seventeen and a half. 


But now he faced military service at eighteen. If he was 
deferred, the college would be considered a hiding place 
rom the hardships and hazards of war for those who had 
money to pay the fees. If the Selective Service authorities 
declined to defer him, the colleges faced financial ruin, and 

the event of a long war the country itself might face a 


dearth of educated men to train as officers. Confronted witb 


is dilemma, the matter of liberal education was allowed 
0 go by default. 

The Army and Navy allowed Selective Service to operate, 
hose the boys they thought most worth educating, and 
made contracts with the colleges to teach them mathematics, 
physics, and an assortment of subject matters known as the 
umanities. There were loud protests from the academic 
world that the liberal arts were being dangerously neglected 

d that a horde of young barbarians were being furnished 
echnical training without education. Judging by the pub- 
ished protests, the ancient term “liberal arts,” which once 
cluded mathematics, had come to mean “ the humanities ”; 

d there was also evidence that the humanities now meant 
whatever was useless but urbane. Given these misappre- 
ensions, the Army and Navy may be pardoned for “ writing 

eir own ticket.” 


The British reader must be reminded that the American 
ollege, whether it be independent or a part of a university 
the other parts being professional schools like law and 
medicine and engineering, entrance to which may or may 
not presuppose graduation from college) has undergone the 
Most profound changes during the past century. It once 

ished the sort of liberal education that the British public 
ool or French lycée or German gymnasium furnished. 

The only utility it recognised was the utility of an educated 
hitizenry, particularly the utility of educating those citizens 
vho would enter the learned professions. By the turn of 
he century, chiefly under the influence of the “elective 
stem ” whereby the undergraduate elects those subjects 
¢ wishes to study and whereby to an increasing extent he 
as been permitted to black-ball those subjects he found 
uninteresting” or positively boring or merely difficult, 
he college had become in large measure the purveyor of 
nformation deemed either useful in making a living or 


ornamental to those whose livings were assured. As the 
purpose of the college became more confused, there sprang 
up in college communities an extraordinary undergrowth 
of “college activities” (the curriculum itself by this time 
being pretty passive) that included social events, editing 
undergraduate periodicals, and above all intercollegiate 
athletics. The last had by the 1920’s become what we 
Americans call big-time business, involving the expenditure 
of vast sums of money, high-salaried athletic coaches, and 
too often cash payments to players. 


By the year 1942 the average American college possessed 
such a hazy idea of the liberal arts—the arts of reading, of 
writing, of translating, of interpreting, the arts of manipu- 
lating the symbols, whether words or numbers, through 
which human beings think—that they were hard pressed to 
demonstrate to the armed forces that their function would 
contribute substantially to officer training or for that matter 
to civilised living after the war was over. As a matter of 
fact, the armed forces were busy discovering that neither a 
high school diploma nor a college degree guaranteed any- 
thing very interesting about a candidate for officer training. 
The Army Air Forces were complaining of “limited 
vocabulary, and a lack of precision and exactitude in the 
use of words.” Admiral Nimitz was complaining that 68 
per cent of a total of 4,200 college freshmen who applied 
for officer training failed an arithmetical reasoning test. 
These candidates came “from twenty-seven leading uni- 
versities and colleges.” It was discovered that several States 
no longer required any mathematics in high school, although 
250 subjects are now taught in the high schools of the 
United States. Many colleges require no mathematics for a 
bachelor’s degree. 

The schools and colleges tried to meet the crisis by set- 
ting up technical courses in subjects like aviation, where- 
upon the army promptly retorted that if the schools would 
only teach elementary mathematics and physics, the army 
would have some men capable of learning aviation. 

Perhaps the most eloquent comment on the debacle was 
the frequency with which college and university heads 
announced in the press that “business as usual” had been 
abandoned by their institutions for the duration, This was 
an interesting, if wholly unconscious, confession that our 
“colleges of liberal arts” had not been teaching the liberal 
arts (which activity is not a business) but had been peddling 
supposedly useful information to those who could pay for 
it, and stood ready to give a course in almost anything, 
provided—to use a well-worn bit of American academic 
jargon—there was enough “student demand.” Hence the 
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amazing conglomerate of courses in uncorrelated subject 
Sameee Pay ne the average American undergraduate to 
the degree of bachelor of arts. The final insult to the existing 
system was supplied by the Army when it announced that 
the soldiers it would send to the colleges might not engage 
in intercollegiate athletics—when the colleges had been ex- 
plaining what a splendid preparation for war intercollegiate 
athletics had furnished the American people. Apparently, 
somebody in the Army remembered how few people play 
on the team and how many cheer from the grandstand in 
unison. Even the Navy announced with unconscious 
humour—or malice?—that the “country club attitude on 
the campus is out for the duration at least, as far as the 
Navy is concerned.” . 

Army and Navy contracts have now saved the college’s 
budget, along perhaps with its face. But these contracts 
have done two more things that may have revolutionary 
consequences. They have substituted hard, grinding work in 
rigorous subject matters like mathematics and physics for 
the adolescent ballyhoo and muddy superficiality of the 
average undergraduate community. Classrooms are being 
used again for work, and sometimes for very hard work 
indeed. It is true that under the pressure of war these sub- 
jects are being studied too fast and almost wholly from an 
operational point of view, without the intellectual dimen- 
sions they would contain in a genuine liberal arts cur- 
riculum. But they themselves are genuine as far as they 
go; there is always with mathematics the happy risk that 
the student may see the point, in addition to getting the 
right answer. Just behind the practice lurks always the 
theory. It may prove an immense gain to American educa- 
tion that, over the protests of the educators, the rigours of 
intellectual labour have been temporarily substituted for the 
soft, for the inchoate, for mere opinion, and for the “ coun- 
try club attitude.” 

The second possible gain is that, for the first time in 
American history, economic status has nothing whatever to 
do with entrance to college. For many years now, American 
youth has had access to twelve years of schooling without 
fee. True, it has not been very good schooling, and on the 
whole it has been getting less good. But the “public 
school” means in the American language instruction with- 
out money payment. Now the colleges are temporarily 
“public schools ” in the American sense of the word. After 
the war, will the American people sit by and see them 
become once more institutions which, despite scholarships 
and despite the small fee paid in State-owned colleges by 
citizens of the State that does the owning, are primarily for 
the economically privileged? There have always been tens 
of thousands of young Americans who would have gone to 
college but for the accident of poverty. Shall this again be 
the case? 

If the colleges become democratised, instead of remain- 
ing the preserve of the white-collared class and of those 
who hope to climb into that class, it is just possible they 
may ask themselves what sort of basic education is a com- 
mon necessity for all the citizens of a free society. Or—and 
we must face it—they may make the choice the public high 
school made and offer to teach anything that anybody 
believes will enable him to make money. In any case, it 
will be a momentous choice. 


American Notes 


Congress Takes Over 


The clash on the home front between Congress and 
the Administration is spreading and becoming more 
formidable. Last week he legislature overrode the Pre- 
sident in two major m: :rs: the management of wartime 
strikes and the control of the cost of living. The President’s 
veto of the Smith-Connally Anti-Strike Bill was over- 
ridden, swiftly and decisively, by a combination of Repub- 
licans and rebellious Democrats, the vote in the Senate 
being 56 to 25 and that in the House 244 to 108. Mr 
Roosevelt’s sharp rebuff to the miners, his assurance that 
no secret guarantees had been given in exchange for their 
return to work, and his recommendation that the law be 
amended to make possible the drafting of strikers in 
Government-seized plants made no impression on Con- 
gress. His veto message expressed sympathy with the aims 
of the Bill, and was reasonable and unprovocative, but 
with the miners only slowly straggling back to the pits, 
neither Senate nor House was in a mood to listen to reason. 
Mr Roosevelt’s objection was only to one section of the 
Bill, that requiring a secret ballot and a 30-day “ cooling 
off ” period before a strike can be' called. He argued that in 
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wartime any strike, whether with or without notice, was 
intolerable, and urged that the Bill would probably foment 
strikes, with the 30 days becoming a boiling. rather than , 
cooling period, and diverting energies and time from wat 
production to vote-getting. It is likely that time will prove 


Mr Roosevelt’s diagnosis correct. Meanwhile the AFL and © 
CIO, while determined to work for the repeal or amendmen _ 
of the Bill, have promised to abide by their no-strike pledge, 


in order to prove the law redundant. As the law is not retro- 
active, its penalties will not apply to Mr Lewis except in 
the case of another coal strike, but its provision that the 
Government may not hold a seized plant for more than 
60 days may well precipitate another crisis, as the miners 
agreed to go back only on condition that Government con- 
trol was continued. This provision is the consequence of 
alarm in business and conservative circles that an extensive 
policy of nationalising industry was about to follow the 
precedent set up in the mines. It is unlikely that Congress, 
having seized the reins, will call an early halt. Further 
labour legislation, touching absenteeism and “ feather-bed 
practices ” (i.e. union insistence on over-manning), may be 
accompanied by other raids on the authority now exercised 
by the Administration. 


*« * * 


Solution by Inflation 


Congress last week threw the whole price control and 
food programmes back into the melting-pot. The 
Administration’s plan for subsidies on the retail level to 
enable food processors to maintain their profits without a 
rise in the retail prices of certain goods—butter, meat and 
coffee—has been specifically prohibited by Congress ; and 
an attempt was made in the Senate to effect a major chang: 
in Mr Roosevelt’s administrative arrangements by trans- 


ferring all subsidy powers from OPA to Mr Chester Davis, - 


the War Food Administrator, with the additional provision 
that all subsidies must first receive Congressional approval. 
Since then Mr Davis has resigned, on the double grounds 
that he had insufficient authority to carry through the food 
programme, and that he does not believe in the efficacy of 
subsidies to control inflation without more energetic tax 
and savings programmes and without tighter control of 
the food supply. The power behind this Congressional 


‘move to demolish what is left of the already shaky Office 


of Price Administration undoubtedly comes from a strong 
and determined «inflationary bloc in Congress, whole- 
heartedly supported by the big farm organisations and 
much of the food industry. Last week the President of 
General Foods, Inc., and chairman of the industry’s “ War 
Food Committee,” declared that the industry was in favour 
of a policy of “ controlled inflation ””—which he defined as 
letting both wages and prices rise until they are in balance. 
To what extent Mr Chester Davis shares this point of 
view is difficult to say. It is impossible to disagree with his 
reading of the situation as expressed in his letter of resig- 
nation, but some doubts arise from his popularity with the 
anti-administration forces, and his associations with the 
farm bloc, combined with his challenging resignation at 
a moment of such difficulty for Mr Roosevelt. There is no 
question that without much more drastic attacks on excess 
purchasing power, the success of any price control scheme 


is dubious, It is also true that a further concentration of © 
authority would benefit both the food and price control 7 
programmes. But increases in taxes and forced savings are — 


the responsibility of Congress, as Mr Roosevelt has empha- 
sised. And when the opposition talks about the imminence 
of “famine” in a country still so relatively well fed as the 
United States, it is evident that it is concerned, not pri- 
marily with creating well-knit controls, but with frighten- 
ing the nation into-accepting inflation as the lesser of two 
evils, and with discrediting the Administration on the 


home front as a preparation for the campaign of 1944. a 
Meanwhile the unions, very naturally, are demanding that 7 


if the cost of living cannot be rolled back, wages must be 
permitted to rise. 


tion it can be—by inflation appears irresistible. 
* * * 


Waiting for the Draft 


Mr Thomas Dewey has stated publicly, frequent!y, 
and with great firmness his refusal to have anything to do 


with the Republican nomination in 1944. He may be for- 


given some weakening of his high resolve as he studics 
the results of last week’s Gallup poll of rank and file voters 
who intend to support the Republicans next year. Asked 
which prominent Republican they would prefer as canci- 


The pressure for a solution—if solu- 
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es date, 37 per cent plumped for Governor Dewey, as against 
28 per cent for Mr Willkie, 15 per cent for General 


wt acArthur, 10 per cent for Governor Bricker, and 7 per 
ove ent for Governor Stassen. A similar result was found 
and when Republican members of the House were polled. There 
ent ere 51 votes for Mr Dewey, 33 for General MacArthur, 
ige, 32 for Mr Bricker, and 13 for Mr Willkie. It is a striking 


ro. act that in the nation-wide poll, Mr Dewey’s pre-eminence 
in was spread fairly evenly throughout the East, Middle West, 
the nd Far West, although in the last Mr Willkie was 1 per 


han ent ahead. It is rumoured that some of Mr Dewey’s advi- 
1ers ers are beginning to favour 1944 as against 1948, partly 
on-  ™mbecause the Republicans interpret the revolt in Congress as 
. of augmenting the chances of a Republican candidate next 
sive amyear, partly because they fear that in 1948 there may be 
the demand for a Service candidate—a reversion to the 
ess, | bloody shirt” politics that followed the Civil War. Mr 
ther Dewey has been acting not unlike a man who might suc- 
bed mb to a nation-wide call to duty. The publicity which 
be e recent Governors’ Conference received was in large 
ised part focused on his statements condemning isolationism 


d calling for a strong foreign policy for the party. He 
as, perhaps, on less easy ground when he suggested that 
the Middle West would do better to slaughter its pigs and 
boncentrate on grain and dairy products, but at least it was 
proof that on some issues Mr Dewey is willing to take 


= risk. It is, of course, early to prophesy. Congress, by 
re aking the bit between its teeth so soon, may yet have time 
tq Prove how right Mr Roosevelt has been on domestic, as 
aad ell as foreign issues. And American politics are famous 
“a lor favouring the last entry and the darker horse. 

ang? * * < 

ans- 

sion hield of the Republic 

yval, Mr Walter Lippmann’s new book, “ US Foreign Policy : 
inds Shield of the Republic,” sets out to analyse the national 
Food interest of the United States as a foundation for an effec- 
y of ive foreign policy. In Mr Lippmann’s view the United 


tax tates for the past fifty years has suffered from a bankrupt 


1 of oreign policy—bankrupt in the strictest sense of the term 
onal because her commitments heavily outweighed the re- 
fice ources at her disposal, and she had no firm alli- 
rong nces with nations whose interests coincided with her own. 
ole- e period from 1823-1898 Mr Lippmann calls a time of 
and lusory isolation, because American commitments in South 
t of erica were, in fact, guaranteed by British sea power. 
War But by the beginning of the twentieth century the American 
your nind was dominated by a contradiction— 
d as The idealism which prompts Americans to make large and 
ince. resounding commitments combined with the pacifism which 
t of causes Americans to shrink from the measures of force that 
» his are needed to support the commitments. 
esig- his condition of mind persisted until, in 1941, it brought 
| the e United States to the verge of disaster. It is Mr Lipp- 
the ann’s thesis that no effective foreign policy is possible 
n at ntil commitments and total resources are brought into ; 
s no balance, with a substantial margin of safety. From this 
[cess basic idea he goes on to argue that the interests of the 
leme Jnited States are irretrievably bound up with those of the 
n of Atlantic community—for the gafeguarding of her own 
atrol foasts and those of South America, and for retaining her 
; are Position in the Pacific. The case of Russia obviously is more 
pha- omplicated. Mr Lippmann points out that in the past 
ence Russia and America, despite their antagonisms, have usually 
; the cted together in emergencies because each provided the 
pri- Dther with a friend in the rear of enemies. At the end 


Df this war, with the elimination of Germany and Japan, 
@that condition will no longer prevail. Nevertheless, there 
the S a need on the part of Russia, Europe, and the United 
dtates for a stable settlement in Europe, the interest of the 
nited States being to prevent the necessity of periodic 
erican intervention in European quarrels. Mr Lipp- 
mann’s advocacy of a nuclear alliance between Britain, 
Russia, China, and America is nog new, but his analysis of 
ne American position marshalls the arguments more con- 
cingly and more harshly than ever before. 
* * * 


he Schneiderman Case 


nly, Mr Willkie’s passion for taking up nearly hopeless cases 
o do t radicals of various descriptions has been triumphantly 
for- indicated by the Supreme Court. Mr Schneiderman, Mr 
Ades Villkie’s client, is a naturalised citizen who was discovered 
Ote>rs have been a member of the Communist Party. In the 
sked iew of the Government, this was sufficient proof of the 
indi- audulence of his statement, when applying for citizenship, 
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that he did not believe in the overthrow of the government 
of the United States by force and violence. The Supreme 
Court has found otherwise. The majority opinion states that 
“beliefs are personal and not a matter of mere association,” 
that is, more conclusive evidence as to a man’s beliefs must 
be produced than membership in a subversive organisation. 
It may be that some future government will regret the diffi- 
culties this decision places in the way of cancelling certifi- 
cates of citizenship, but there are immediate practical 
benefits to be obtained from the liberality of the court. The 
Dies Committee, which justifies its existence and its repeated 
appropriations by hounding down even the palest pinks in 
government service, classifies a man or woman as subversive 
if he is a member, or even sometimes on the mailing list, 
of organisations said to be Communist-controlled. The 
province of Mr Dies’ little group—the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities—extends to Fascist as well as 
to Communist activities, but its reprobatory gaze has been 
pretty firmly fixed in a leftward direction only. The Dies 
Committee, with the concurrence of the Kerr Committee, 
another Congressional body, has recently recommended the 
elimination of three government employees who can only 
be considered dangerous revolutionaries by a wide straining 
of the imagination—Professors Goodwin Watson and Robert 
Morss Lovett, and William E. Dodd, Jr. No final decision 
has yet been reached as to whether these men are to have 
their salaries stopped by Congressional fiat. But even if its 
effects are not retroactive, the decision of the Court will 
place a healthy curb on Mr Dies’ freedom to harass govern- 
ment employees, and it may bring to an end the deportation 
proceedings against Harry Bridges, the West Coast Labour 
leader. The Schneiderman decision follows close on the 
heels of another to the effect that children in state schools 
need not salute the flag if it is contrary to their religious con- 
victions. These two opinions offer striking proof that, in 
this war, the Supreme Court is not being stampeded out 
of its liberalism. 


Shorter Note 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee has unanimously 
adopted a resolution submitted by Mr Fullbright, of 
Arkansas, one of the most promising recruits to the 
Democratic strength in Congress, which, wasting no words, 
reads: 


Congress expresses itself as favouring the creation of 
appropriate international machinery with power adequate 
to establish and to maintain a just and lasting peace and 
as favouring participation by the United States therein. 

The resolution has already achieved a good measure of 
support, some of it from rather surprising quarters; but 
the Senate, always jealous of its prerogatives over foreign 
affairs, has indicated that it will not be considered at least 
until next autumn. 
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The facts involved in this war-time reconnaissance on the 
social-economic front are of great importance. They 
constitute a picture of the life of the wage-earning 
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Standardized Accountancy 
in Germany 
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Dr Singer has brought together in this book a mass of 
material illustrating the greatest experiment so far made 
in the scientific and comprehensive analysis of costs—the 
attempt of the present German administration to enforce 
standardized accounts over the greater part of the German 
field of industry—and how far these ideal systems have 
been actually installed in everyday practice. 6s, net 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Foreign Trade on the 
Continent 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


UPERFICIALLY, foreign trade relations in Europe now 
S resemble Germany’s trade with most of the Balkan coun- 
tries shortly before the war. Under German domination, a 
system of long-term agreements, based on clearing exchanges 
combined with fixed rates of exchange, has come into exist- 
ence. Within this framework, the exchange of commodities is 
carried out on the basis of quotas, which are fixed at intervals 
of six to twelve months. Switzerland and Sweden have 
managed to maintain a semblance of independence in their 
trade relations with Germany. Since January, 1943, trade 
between Switzerland and Germany has been carried on 
without a new. agreement. The negotiations for a new one 
were unsuccessful, and the two countries agreed to leave 
the tariff and clearing arrangements in force until the 
middle of the year. Sweden, however, has concluded new 
agreements with Germany and Italy, and, as a result, with 
Holland, Belgium and Slovakia. 

Territorial! and trade frontiers on the continent have been 
changed out of all recognition. Apart from the incorpora- 
tion of large territories in Germany for administrative pur- 
poses, Czechoslovakia and Holland form part of the Reich, 
although Holland concludes separate agreements with other 
countries as corollaries to German agreements. Slovakia, 
Croatia and Serbia, the “ General Government of Poland,” 
and the territories under the Reich-Commissar for the 
East, that is, the Russian provinces, are separate tariff areas. 
The territories of Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria have 
also changed with consequent changes in their foreign trade. 
In addition to this new territorial set-up, the composition 
and direction of the foreign trade of the different countries 
has followed the trend of Germany’s war economy; they also 
had to replace, as far as possible, agricultural and industrial 
raw materials, formerly imported from overseas, by the 
manufacture of substitutes. 


North-South Trade 


Present conditions have been reached slowly, after several 
distinct phases. Before the fall of France, Germany was 
able to supply the Balkan countries adequately with indus- 
trial articles. During 1940-41, industrial collaboration with 
western countries, particularly France, Belgium, Holland 
and Denmark, shifted the emphasis of Germany’s trade to 
the west. Since the end of 1942, a new trend has appeared, 
which is largely the result of Germany’s efforts to convince 
Sweden and Switzerland that even under war conditions 
international division of labour on the continent can be 
devised in such a way that the neutrals will be able to 
restore trade to its former level. This trend can be described 
as the exchange of commodities between the North 
and the South. The new trade agreements concluded 
between Denmark, Sweden, and Finland on the one hand, 
and Slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Italy on the other, 
show nominally and actually larger quotas for imports from 
the south of Europe. This increased trading activity, in 
which Switzerland also participates, is naturally dependent 
on Germany. Shipments can only be made in transit 
through Germany or German occupied countries. One 
problem is whether the continental railway system can 
handle this greater traffic; an equally important question 
is how the south-eastern countries can provide the greater 
quotas from their precarious agricultural and industrial 
production. The obvious conclusion is that Germany agreed 
to take smaller imports itself. Unfortunately, trade statistics 
are very incomplete, and the actual trend can only. be 
estimated by the provisions of the quota agreements. The 
table shows in percentages (the values of 1939 equal 100) 


the foreign trade of countries which sti i 
Seis ich still publish global 


(In Percentages, the Values of 1939 equal 100) 
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During 1942, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Finland and Slovakia reported import surpluses. Hungary's 
and Bulgaria’s exports exceeded imports. These surpluses 
are not shown, of course, in the table which shows imports 
and exports simply as percentages of a bare year. This is 
easily explained by the tremendous export surpluses of Rou- 
mania, France, Belgium and Holland. The table shows the 
trend in the value of the foreign trade. Although price indices 
are not available in all instances, it can be said that the 
volume of foreign trade is smaller in all the countries. A 
Swedish estimate suggests that, during 1942, the volume was 
only 40 per cent of the annual average of Sweden’s trade 
between 1936-38. Denmark and Switzerland show a similar 
contraction, but the volume of the foreign trade of Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria may have been maintained because of 
their enlarged territories. It may not be far from the truth 
to conclude that the total volume of foreign trade on the 
continent was perhaps reduced in 1942 to 50 per cent of 
the annual volume in the last two years before the war. 

The main reason is obviously the fact that Germany re- 
duced its exports very much during 1941-42. It is equally | 
obvious that the exchange of commodities varies consider- 
ably according to the frequent shifting of Germany’s pro- 
duction programme. Cereal exports from south-eastern 
continent was perhaps reduced in 1942 to 50 per cent of 
exports to northern countries rarely reached 50 per cent of 
the quotas. In Hungary’s exports, mining and industrial 
articles are now almost as important as agricultural products. 
If, however, the supply of war materials by Germany t 
satellite countries were included, the volume of trade would 
certainly be near the pre-war level. 


Price Discrepancies 


The system seems to be neatly arranged from the point of 
a planned war economy for the whole continent. Trade 
between private firms has long since ceased. It has become 
instead a function of state departments, which use private 
firms for the execution of orders regulated by quotas. The 
drawback to this system, developed from the German ex- 
change control, is the fact that prices fluctuate in most 
countries. The problem to be solved is the growing dis- 
crepancy between prices outside Germany and the fixed 
rates of exchange. Germany cannot afford to adapt the 
rates of exchange to the near-inflation prices in most of 
the occupied and dependent countries. The simple device 
of fixing import and export prices is also not sufficient. It 
has had to be completed by price equalisation. Most of the 
countries have already adopted some system of equalisation 
by imposing levies on export prices. The funds are thet 
used for subsidising the prices of import commodities. 
This method may work for a time, but it is, however, n0 
remedy, and German interests demand that in all dependent 
countries an efficient control of prices should be built up. 
So far, little or no success has been reported. 

The financial scene, because of the fact that Germany 
constantly imports more than it exports, is dominated by 
large German: clearing debts. In western countries, thes 
are ao sage ages sme internal state debts of the occupied 
countries. In south-eastern countries, particularly in Hut- 
gary and Bulgaria, Germany finally sessed that sine of the 
clearing credit could be used for redeeming long-term stat? 
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debts which the countries owed to Germany. Yet Germany’s Within the last eighteen years, the work of investigation 
earing debts are still growing, and even in countries like has steadily proceeded, and the time is now ripe to pass 
lovakia, whose imports from Germany exceeded exports, to a new stage. There is a notable trend in this direction, 
la clearing credit accumulated because of the remittances and the Press has welcomed it. At the moment, there are 
sent home by Slovakian workers employed in Germany. proposals for a school for wood workers, a university 
here is really no remedy against the accumulation of these scholarship for the training of a freshwater Fishery Officer, 
man debts. The multilateral clearing system based on nd the training of 12 pupils in animal husbandry by the 
lin can only in certain instances effect a formal equalisa- Livestock Officer. There is need for an Industrial Chemist, 
ion. The fact remains that Germany’s share in the foreign amd a case can be made out for an Institute of Arts and 
rade of the continental countries ranges from 60 to 80 Technology such as the Gold Coast is soon to establish. 
per cent and that Germany’s import surpluses are still One of the most remarkable examples of this approach 
ncreasing proportionately. will shortly be seen in the organization of industries among 
the . Amerindians, the original inhabitants of British 
2 Guiana. A Secretary for Amerindian Affairs is to be 
 . "eo, ° . ’ appointed, and it will be his duty to develop on an econo- 
British Guiana 5 Secondary mic basis such arts and crafts as the manufacture from 
942 hinterland trees and plants of fish nets, hammocks, baskets 
: and quakes. These delightful and peaceful people have 
m4 Industries always been adept in these crafts ; indeed only the Amer- 
69 6 ; indians have any real knowledge of the quality and dura- 
3 [FROM OUR GEORGETOWN CORRESPONDENT] bility of some of British Guiana’s wild fibres. There 
24 eo are many’ wild nuts which can be commercialised, 
79-0 P ; bea 2 and the exquisite taste of some of them is known to few 
21-0 its hinterland forests and grass lands British Guiana British Guianese who dwell on the coast. 
ee s much raw material for prospective secondary indus- 
es, and a glance at a list of them reveals a bewildering Excellent Prospects 
iety of strange native names. Edible oil is obtainable The fact is that man ondarv industries h li 
wa —- y secondary industries have excellent 
nak ot only from the familiar coconut palm of the coastal belt, prospects both among the aboriginal Indians and the 
oa t also from the wangala, the acquero and the awarra palm coastal dwellers, and require no very great capital to lay 
ports ind many other trees. Wangala oil is reputed to be equal the foundations of prosperous enterprises. A honey and 
his is p the best olive oil. Tannins are obtained from such trees preserves industry has been established through a co-opera- 
Rou- mora, carapa, wallaba, eucaballi, kakaralli, mapuratuni, tive association, which assists its members in the matter 
s the  euradani, caracura, darkuma, determa, crabwood and of equipment and so on. It has been pointed out that 
re bloodwood. Samples of these British Guiana tannins were such home industries as the manufacture of boots and 
the khibited at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition held in ~ shoes, buttons, and toys can similarly be organised if 
egy ondon in 1886. Tannin obtained from the mangrove bark credit assistance is given in the early stages to buy simple 
ip s now used in British Guiana for tanning, but is not labour-saving machinery. 
aie xxported, Darkuma and mora are particularly promising. Partly to meet the emergency caused by reduced imports 
ra natto, bignonia chica, indigo, logwood and Brazil wood and to prepare for the country’s post-war economic organi- 
Hun e among the trees which produce pigments and dyes. zation, a Secondary Industries Committee has been 
oe of Then there are perfumes from tanroniro, hammock cords appointed to ascertain what new secondary industries can 
ruh kratti ;"a soap of the finest quality from dali or wild be established, what help should be given to existing 
age Putmeg ; poisons from the curare, arum, anali, accawa and = secondary industries, and whether the shelter of a tariff 
! a _ pthers ; insecticides from many plants, most notably from is essential for a short period, or indefinitely, to help in 
fl ging oil; gums and resins from some thirty trees, the production of goods for the local market. The Commit- 
d so on, 
ay re- This is only a fraction of the list, and it is confined to 
qually lants and trees. Apart from the $100 millions of gold and 
sider- fiamonds which have been won during the past sixty years e 
3 pro- not to mention the remarkable expansion of the bauxite Y Ol 
astern dustry—there are, in addition, more than thirty other ce 
a a and a number of these can be commercially 
ent | Pxploited. 
ustrial In a country so richly endowed and with an abundance of the North 
ducts. water power spectacular industrial developments in the 
any (© 3329 years since it permanently joined the British 
would “Commonwealth might have been expected. The struggle 
>for existence on a coast that has never been secure from 
loods and drought ought all the more to have impelled 
ift industrial progress in the midland and hinterland 
er" as. Broadly, the main causes of the country’s slow 
oint 0! levelopment were lack of scientific information on the 
Trade tent and exact location of its raw materials and lack 
ecome bf the technical skill to utilise them. A Forestry Depart- 
private ent created in 1925, an Agricultural Department in 1928, 
. The - d a Geological Survey Department (1933) now to be 
an €X- estored to full strength have made up the leeway, but S =S= 5%, 5 
1 most ere remained a lack of state or private capital, the Sa : aces 
ig dis- ormer now happily being met by the West Indies 1 = 
> fixed Development and Welfare Fund. == 4 
pt the Nor would the record be complete without mention of 
nost of e deep-rooted feeling in British Guiana that mysterious 
device ested interests in the United Kingdom were, to say the 
ient. It ast, not enthusiastic over new secondary colonial indus- 
of the ries which might prove to be formidable competitors. 
lisation $s an example, such an allegation is still heard in refer- 
re then "nce to.soap manufacture, and in pre-war days, the George- 
odities. “own newspapers commonly attributed to this cause the 
ver, no lay in establishing an industry in first-quality paper 
pendent om wallaba. A characteristic comment is to compare the 
uilt up. — hdustrial development of Brazil and Venezuela with 
th Guiana and to draw the inevitable inferences. A few 
erman} Onths ago, the Legislative Council Food Production 
ated by Ammittee of which His Excellency the Governor is Chair- 
3, these an were considering a fist of commodities obtainable _at | 
<a on Ry we oon Aa matty obtainable at that - 
a : pow . They i eese, butter, beer, stout, hats 
* oF the nd shoes, allof which could’ be produced in’ British ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 
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tee has decided to exclude secondary industries. which 
derive from sugar, rice, and bauxite, the information on 
these being for the most part already available, but it has 
already before it an impressive list of industries, the 
establishment or expansion of which is being carefully 
investigated : — 

Major secondary industries to supply domestic market 
and export trade: Charcoal, balata, matches, vegetable oils, 
paper making, wall boards, glass making, chinaware, medi- 
cines, barrels and rum puncheons, veneers, biscuits, poultry 
industry, tannins, pigments and dyes, poisons, chewing gum. 

Secondary industries to supply domestic markets but 
unlikely to be exported in any quantity: Birch manufacture, 
paints, tiles, roofing materials, boots and shoes, aerated water, 
wines, leather goods, soap, edible oil and lard, butter, pickled 
pork, pigtails, etc., bacon and ham, lime and rum essences, 
cigarettes, tobacco, furniture, boat building, iron and steel 
products, insecticides, tool handles, cattle foods, gums and 
resins, shirt making, windows and doors, jewellery, tallow, 
bags, rope, vinegar, toys, brooms, brewing, mattresses, 
Venetian blinds. ; 

Minor industries and crafts conducted principally in homes 
of workers: Jams, jellies, sauces and pickles, fish curing, 
basket making, pottery, dressmaking, boot repairs, incense 
manufacture, and watch and clock repairing. 

The Chairman of the Committee is Mr G. O. Case, the 
Colonial Consulting Engineer, and himself the inventor 
of lignocrete, a mixture of greenheart sawdust and cement, 
of extraordinary durability. His committee’s recommenda- 
tions will seek to put an end to more than a century of 
colonial neglect in the establishment or expansion of 
secondary industries. 


Canadian Agriculture 


E attached graphs, which are reproduced from the 

Statistical Summary of the Bank of Canada (February- 
March, 1943, issue), show very clearly the radical changes 
which have come over Canadian agriculture since the 
prosperous days before the Great Depression. Under the 
stimulus of war, the total of cash income from the sale of 
farm products in 1942 just exceeded the previous record of 
1928. In absolute terms, the figures were $1,058,800,000 in 
1928, falling to as little as $377,400,000 in 1932, and rising 
again to $710,200,000 in 1939, just before the war, and to 
$1,083,100,000 in 1942. The fall in the depression years was 
partly, but not entirely, the result of the collapse of farm 
prices ; the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ index for farm 
products (1926 = 100) fell from 100.7 in 1928 to 48.4 in 
1932. What is particularly gratifying about the great rise 
in the war years is that it is not, in major degree, merely a 
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price inflation. Between 1939 and 1942 the total of cash 
income rose by 52 per cent, but the index of wholesale 
prices by only 12 per cent. 

The changes in the distribution of the total between 
different items are of equal interest. Wheat is still down 
and out ; in 1928 the crop yielded $463,700,000 in cash, in 
1942 only $145,500,000 (though 1942 was a worse wheat 
year than other recent years). The total of field crops is still 
barely over half the pre-depression ‘total. Income from iive- 
stock breeding, on the other hand, is nearly double the 
level of 1928. Before the depression, hogs brought in a 
cash income only one-sixth that of wheat; in 1942 it was 
one-third larger. Income from dairy products has also 
almost doubled in the period of 14 years. 

In the aggregate, these changes are unquestionably in the 
direction of a healthier balance in Canadian agriculture, 
But they do not solve the problem of the prairie provinces, 
which have great difficulty in growing anything but wheat. 
Their cash income was about $600,000,000 in 1928, but only 
$462,200,000 in 1942. The shift to livestock and dairy farm- 
ing is chiefly benefiting Ontario and Quebec, which also 
have by far the largest industrial incomes. The economist 
would predict an even greater concentration of population, 
urban and rural, in these two provinces in the future than 
in the past. But that will not come about without severe 
political and social strains. 
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Private Incomes 


Ts problem of private incomes is one of the most 


intricate points in the Soviet economic system. Any 
attempt to assess the incomes of persons and the various 
income groups is bound to fail. Soviet statistics have con- 
centrated on the problems of national income and analysed 
them almost exclusively from the point of view of the state 
as producer. The private incomes which even in Russia 
form so great a part of the national income have received 
astonishingly little attention. This was so even in peace- 
ume; in wartime the national income, too, has ceased to 
be the subject of public discussion. For many years, no 
national statistics of wages have been published ; and the 
private incomes of the peasants have largely remained un- 
known quantities. The value of such fragmentary data as 
are available is further diminished by the discrepancy 
between nominal and real incomes, and by discrepancies 
in real incomes from province to province and from region 
to region. It is not possible to speak of national level of 
incomes—there are almost innumerable regional or local 
levels. Nevertheless, there are a number of important points 
that can be made relatively clear. 

W ages.—Generally speaking, there has been no inflation 
of wages. In the two years of war only two groups of wage 
earners have been granted substantial increases. These are 
railway men and the staffs of the machine tractor stations 
in the countryside. In all the other industries rates of 
wages have remained stationary. The national wages bill is 
probably not appreciably higher now than it was before the 
war. Though the working day is now generally twelve 
hours, the total sum of wages has probably not been very 
much affected by this. The wage system is based on piece- 
work, but the great mass of industrial workers now consists 
of “ dilutees,” women and juvenile workers. Longer hours 
have not resulted in a proportionate increase in wages, as 
the earnings of the less productive workers could not in- 
crease very much on a piece basis. Judged by the wages 
paid in a number of big metal factories, the lower cate- 
gories of earnings have been of the order of 300 roubles a 
month. Some 8-12 per cent of the workers in those fac- 
tories earn more than 1,200 roubles, whereas the earnings 
of some Stakhanovites amount to about 4,000 roubles. The 
salaries of the technical staff in the same group of factories 
vary from 1,000 to 5,000, 6,000 and more roubles. 


Real Earnings 


Money wages, however, provide no clue to the real earn- 
ings. These depend almost entirely on how well the 
workers’ supply department of a given factory is supplied 
with consumers’ goods. The supply department runs a shop 
and a canteen. Both are reserved for the workers of the 
factory ; no goods are sold to outsiders. If the supply 
department warks very efficiently, then the factory canteen 
is open not only to the workers but also to their families. 
This, however, occurs rarely. Prices in the stores and 
canteens of the supply departments are low. The position 
of the workers depends on how many goods they can get 
in the supply department and how much they have to buy 
on the “free market,” where the prices are many times 
higher. A wage of, say, 500 roubles in a factory with a well- 
supplied shop and canteen may buy much more than a wage 
of 3,000 roubles in a factory whose supply department has 
been less fortunate. A worker, whose family can lunch in 
the factory canteen is better off than one whose family 
cannot do so. It is sufficient to compare the prices of some 
goods in the supply departments and on the “ free markets 
or bazaars to realise the difference. One kilogram of potatoes 
costs two roubles in the factory’s shop and 20 roubles in 
the “ free market.” The corresponding difference in the two 
prices for meat is 10 and 180-300 roubles per kilogram, 
and for butter 25 and 350 roubles per kilogram. Only bread, 
sugar and some fats have been rationed, so that for many 
goods the consumer must depend on the “free market 
With its soaring prices. : 

Peasants’ tncomes.—The course of prices in the “ free ’ 
market account for recent developments in the private 
incomes of peasants, such as the recent appearance of the 
“ kolkhozniki—millionaires” which has puzzled foreign 
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observers. The term “millionaires” is undoubtedly an 
exaggeration, but it is true that some peasants have suc- 
ceeded in accumulating savings amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of roubles. The normal payments for work done 
for the collective farms have been far too low to allow for 
savings. This has been so even in the case of Stakhanovites, 
who earn much more than the ordinary peasants. The in- 
come which the collective farmers receive in kind after the 
Kolkhoz has made its deliveries to the state is, as a rule, 
insignificant. Twice during the last three years have the 
quotas to be delivered been increased by 100 per cent. 
What remains from the crop for distribution among the 
members of the Kolkhoz, after the needs of the state and 
of the Kolkhoz have been met, is generally very little. 


‘¢ The Immortal Kulak ”’ ? 


But some opportunities to derive private savings from the 
proceeds of the collective crop exists nevertheless. The 
Kolkhoz, which possesses the advantage of the more fertile 
soil can distribute its surplus crop among its members. The 
“ differential land-rent” re-appears here in the form either 
of larger reserves for the Kolkhoz or higher private incomes 
for the members of the Kolkhoz. Under the reform of 1940 
the rates of deliveries to the state have been fixed in relation 
not-—as previously—to the crops, but to the sown area ; and 
this has favoured the collective farms situated on more 
fertile soil. But the private allotments of the Kolkhozniki 
have become by far the most important source of private 
savings. Those allotments are not big, their legal maximum 
limit on grain-growing farms being about 2 hectares. But 
the legal limitations are not infrequently transgressed, and 
the peasants’ tendency to expand their private allotments 
at the expense of the collective land has sometimes been 
very marked. The private allotments are cultivated very 
intensively, and they allow the peasants to sell vegetables, 
dairy produce or fruit on the market. 

The peasant is more or less free to decide to whom to sell 
his goods. He can sel) them on the controlled or on the 
uncontrolled sector of the market. On the controlled sector 
the prices are fixed and very low ; on the uncontrolled one 
they are very high. The peasant’s choice depends on 
whether the controlled sector can offer him industrial goods, 
clothes or shoes in exchange for his goods. If so, he prefers 
to sell his produce for low prices and to get some industrial 
goods for equally low prices. If not, he turns to the un- 
controlled sector, where he sells his goods at very high 
prices and tries to buy some other commodities at simi- 
larly high prices. In the course of the war the controlled 
sector has been gradually denuded of industrial goods and 
the uncontrolled one has more and more grown in import- 
ance. On the fringe of the uncontrolled sector there exists 
the black market, and the dividing line between the two 
can hardly be defined. The inflation in prices has been 
“localised ” in this section of the Soviet economy ; and it 
is mainly from this section that the high savings of the 
peasants have been derived. 

There can be little doubt that the war has accelerated 
the re-emergence of high income groups among the collecti- 
vised peasantry. It has not yet been possible to gauge the 
scope and the extent of this significant development. Nor 
has it been possible to form any opinion about the degree 
to which the high-income groups in the country-side have 
crystallised and stabilised into anything like solid social 
layers. A peasant may accumulate big sums of money ; 
but money may buy very little; and so it is still very 
difficult to distinguish between the real and the illusory 
wealth. The evolution is still in a state of flux ; and at this 
stage no definite conclusions can be drawn for the future. 

Soldiers’ Pay.—The one category of incomes which is 
bound to produce some inflationary effect is, of course, the 
soldiers’ pay. However, the evidence available suggests that 
this effect has been rather moderate. The differences in 
payments have been very wide—much more so than in 
Great Britain. For the sake of camparison it: will be inter- 
esting to take three items. The lowest pay of the private 
has been 10 roubles ; that of the lieutenant has been 100 
times higher (1,000); and the highest payment of the 
colonel (2,400 roubles) has been 240 times higher than the 
basic pay of the private. 
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Germany at War 


The Oil Problem 


Ae appreciation of Germany’s oil position must neces- 
sarily be a vague estimate. By now it 1s generally 
realised that the pre-war estimate of a minimum annual 
consumption in wartime of some 15 to 17 million tons was 
an exaggeration ; for the annual production of natural and 
synthetic oils in all German Europe cannot have exceeded 
12 million tons until 1941, and the great stocks laid in by 
Germany before the war, even with the oil seized in other 
countries, were not sufficient to make up the difference. 

From 1941, when the synthetic oil capacity planned 
before the war came into full production, Germany’s oil 
output increased again. Even when allowance is made for 
the destruction or damage of oil plants by bombing, it can 
be said that the output of German Europe in 1943 may 
exceed 12 million tons. Several factors contribute to this. 
The decline in Roumanian oil output was halted during 
1941-42. Crude oil output in Poland may have been restored 
and is probably above its pre-war level. Hungarian produc- 
tion, which in 1938 amounted to only 42,000 tons, was re- 
ported to have reached 550,000 in 1941 and increased further 
in 1942. According to the Petroleum Press Service, a sensa- 
tional rise is reported from Austria, where output in 1942 
is claimed to have been 750,000 tons against some 60,000 
tons in 1938. The founding of the Mur Oil Company and 
the Croatian Oil Company show that oil prospecting is 
going on in Jugoslavia. From Italy come reports that new 
drilling operations in Albania were successful. The shale 
oil industry in Estonia may have reached an output 
amounting to 150,000 tons. In Germany pre-war crude oil 
production has probably been at least maintained ; and 
there has been an expansion of synthetic oil capacity, par- 
ticularly in Upper Silesia and in the Sudeten area—the 
latest reports indicate that synthetic oil capacity amounting 
to one million tons is under construction in Upper Silesia. 
Small synthetic oil capacities are under constryction in 
France and Bulgaria. Side by side with the greater output 
of natural oil, the use of natural gas has been considerably 
increased, particularly in Austria, Hungary and Poland. 
All these reports, of course, cannot be taken at their face 
value by any means. Obviously mere possibilities are often 
treated as actual production. Even so, the general conclusion 
must be that the overall production of oil, particularly 
synthetic, has increased since the beginning of the 
war, 

But demand, too, has increased very considerably in the 
last two years. A crucial point was reached when the large 
scale consumption of oil during the campaigns of 1941 and 
1942 failed to bring the capture of the Russian oil fields. 
There is little doubt that these Russian campaigns ended 
with the exhaustion of Germany’s carefully husbanded 
stocks of oil. A remarkable change took place after the un- 
successful summer campaign of 1941. During the summer 
months of that year the greater part of the German supply 
services in Russia were motorised ; but since the spring of 
1942 they have been based mainly on railways and horse- 
drawn vehicles. Photographs from the eastern front no 
longer show lorries. Instead, the papers are full of photo- 
graphs showing endless columns of horse-drawn artillery, 
wagons and particularly the so-called “Panye” cart—the 
native cart of Poland and Russia, small, usually drawn by 
one horse, and well suited to the roadless country. Petrol 
consumption must have been decreased considerably by 
this change. German military critics, writing before 1939, 
envisaged that the horse would come into its own the longer 
the war lasted. Germany will be able to reserve enough 
fuel for tanks and aeroplanes, even for large-scale fighting 
in Russia ; and it would be unwise to assume the fighting 
there or on a new invasion front will come to a standstill 
at an early date because of the lack of fuel. 

Just as consumption of oil in military campaigns is 
usually very much exaggerated, so there is a tendency to 
under-estimate the importance of oil in industry and 
transport. Motor transport, and particularly the use of 
private motor cars, can of course be reduced to a minimum. 
Of the 6,200,000 motor vehicles which were on the roads 
before the war in the European areas now controlled by 


Germany only a fraction is in use to-day. But the consump- 
tion of oil, and particularly of lubricating oil, in industry 
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and transport is probably as great as before the war. Thy q 


use of motor cars for private purposes ended at the begin. 


ning of the war and was stopped in all conquered coun. 4 


tries directly they were occupied. This was followed by ap 
attempt to-run essential lorries, buses and private cars on 
substitute fuels. At the moment this essential transport, in 
Germany as well as in the occupied countries, uses either 


Pp 


the so-called liquid gases or solid fuel—wood, lignite o¢ 


peat coke and coal. 

The first lorries run on generator gas appeared ip 
Germany long before Hitler came to power. From 1939 to 
the beginning of 1942, progress in the conversion of engines 
to the use of generator gas was relatively slow. The con- 
struction of filling stations and processing plants for wood 
obviously lagged behind. Supplies of liquid gas increased 
steadily, but the production of steel containers was 
neglected. This situation changed in the spring of 1942, 
when perhaps 250,000 vehicles may have been running on 
wood gas and liquid gas, as a result of the great inroads 
made into oil supplies by the campaign in Russia. In June, 
Speer set up a “Central Department for the Conversion 
of Engines” for the use of generator gas. Step by step the 
programme was extended to agricultural tractors, to barge 
engines and to stationary liquid fuel engines, particularly 
in agriculture. In October, 1942, the programme became 
more specific. Speer decreed that all lorries exceeding two 
tons were to be converted to the use of generator gas, 
while smaller lorries and private cars were to use mainly 
liquid gas. It was decreed that all agricultural tractors had 
to be converted. How far this programme, conceived before 
the winter disaster in Russia, has progressed at the moment 
is difficult to say. 

This ambitious programme of conversion raised a new 
problem. Resources of suitable wood and processing plants 
were totally inadequate and the central distribution com- 
pany, the Generator Kraft AG, was expanded. Its capital 
was increased, first from Rm. 1.8 million to Rm. 4-5 million 
and then to Rm. 9 millions. The coal, lignite and mineral 
oil distributing companies now dominate the Generator 
Kraft AG, formerly controlled by the wood industry. A 
lignite briquette is already available in the filling stations, 
and several new companies have been founded to experi- 
ment with either lignite or peat for the production of suit- 
able fuel for generators. In big German towns, a number of 
companies have been formed for the distribution of 
methane gas. The use of generator vehicles is limited to 
strictly defined zones near the supply centres. 

_During 1942 there were many signs that the lubricating 
oil position became strained. The distributing firms 


were centralised and a new system of rationing was intro- 
duced. This may have been caused by the loss of stores 
in Russia or 


or by bomb damage. Lubricating oils are 
highly specialised products. The general position does 
not suggest, however, that railways or industrial machinerv 
have broken down because of the lack of lubricating oils— 


although the quality of many lubricating oils must have 
seriously deteriorat 


The German oil position is undoubtedly very difficult. 
Transport difficulties must create local shortages. The 
economy drive has now been extended to the largest single 
source of crude oil, that is, to Roumania. The use of liquid 
fuel for heating buildings in large Roumanian towns has 
already been prohibited, and a decree stipulates that in 
Roumania’s industry all boilers must either be converted 
for the use of solid fuel or natural gas. Total annual con- 
ae in ss oil and oil products may be 
at some I tons. The margin 
mies. is thus — oo 


In 1918 the entire German Army had onl Ooo motor 
vehicles. Aeroplanes and U-boats were tt gue the last 


moment, but in railway transport and in industry lack of 


oil contributed to falling output. In 1943 the situation is 
better, and there are few signs that fighting ines 
or vital production are yet gravely threatened by 
the lack of oil—except in special sectors such as North 
Africa, where the substitution of horses for motor transport 
was not possible and oil supplies had to be ferried by sea 
or air at very great loss. And bombing can only have 
decisive, as distinct from damaging, effects if the areas 
around Hanover, the Leuna works, the Sudetenland and 
Upper Silesia or Roumania can be severely damaged. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





O one familiar with the present state of thought on 
the subject will deny that a radical amendment of the 
mpany law is an important ingredient in‘ reconstruc- 
PPtion. It is, therefore, a matter of congratulation that, after 
considerable preliminary enquiry, the President of the 
Board of Trade has decided to appoint a committee— 

To consider and report what major amendments are desir- 

able in the Companies Act, 1929, and, in particular, to review 
the requirements prescribed in regard to the formation and 
affairs of companies and the safeguards afforded for investors 
and for the public interest. 
These terms of reference are sufficiently wide to permit 
a thorough investigation and it is to be hoped that the 
last two words in them will receive special stress. It is 
lapparently intended that the committee shall work as 
expeditiously as possible and the exclusion of purely minor 
adjustments will assist it to do so, and it is to see to it 
‘that the public as well as the shareholder receives what 
protection is possible. 

The chairman of the committee is to be Mr Justice 
Cohen and he will preside over a distinguished team which 
includes, as well as Mr B. G. Catterns, Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of England, representatives of the law, auditing, 
= big business, labour, the stock exchange and possibly the 
> shareholder. There is some very heavy armour here, but it 
> is difficult to escape the conclusion that the members have, 

in large part, been chosen as distinguished representatives 
of interests involved rather than as individuals. This is a 
thoroughly bad principle. The better alternative would 
have been to select those people who were known for 
their interest in, and knowledge of, the matter in hand. 
People chosen by the latter criteria might have much to 
learn about the difficulty of changing the present state of 
the law, but those chosen by the former are perhaps liable 
/ to see less clearly the advantages that could be secured by 
a change. 

It is now some eighteen years since the last serious 
review of company legislation was undertaken and some 
fourteen since the amendments in the resulting Act of 
1929 came into force. During that period, not only have 
the proverbial coach and horses been driven through many 

' sections of the Act of 1929, but the outlook of large sections 
of the public on the whole question of the rights and duties 
of those in charge in industry, has undergone a radical 

revision, Further, the organisation of industry, behind a 

protective tariff and the additional shelter of exchange 

depreciation, has also changed quite considerably. On the 
one hand, the divorce between ownership and control has 
3 been carried to much greater lengths ; on the other, mono- 
a poly, by actual amalgamation, by abuse of the patent laws 
3 and, most of all, by the restrictive activities of trade associa- 
tions, has taken a firm hold on vast tracts of industry and 
commerce. Only some of the problems raised by these 
developments can be considered as concerned with the 
company law, but any amendment of legislation in that 
field must take all these changes into account if it is to 
confer lasting benefit and to satisfy the requirements of a 
changing social and economic background. 
Eighteen years ago there existed in all matters of finance, 
trade and industry a profound belief in the virtues of 
- Secrecy. The question which faced the Greene Committee 
was, therefore, what infringements of complete conceal- 
ment were justified for the protection of shareholders, a class 
already spreading rapidly into the more numerous sec- 
’ tions of the social hierarchy and thus becoming more diffi- 
a cult to organise and less apt to know when action was 
4 needed, To-day, the spread of the habit of investment has 
been carried a great deal further, until, in perhaps the 
majority of public companies, it is virtually impossible 
for the shareholders as such to exercise any effective con- 
trol over those they are supposed to appoint to look after 
their affairs. At the same time the conviction has grown 
up that, whatever may be the special duty of directors and 


















Company Law Reform 


managers to the proprietors—a matter about which are 
wide divergences in opinion—they also have a general 
duty to the whole community. Thus the problem which 
the Cohen Committee ought to set out to solve is no less 
than to secure an adequate social supervision of the 
management of industry. There is also, of course, a need 
for the elimination of definite abuses which have grown 
up over a period much longer than has elapsed since the 
Act of 1929, for that Act failed to remedy some of the 
abuses existent before it became law. 

Many of the principal matters which urgently demand 
treatment were dealt with in a number of notes and arti- 
cles which appeared in The Economist during the spring 
and summer of last year, of which those dealing specifically 
with the reform of accounts were later re-published as a 
pamphlet. Apart from that large section—perhaps the 
largest—of the subject, the other main heads of the enquiry 
can be listed as follows: 


Abuse of the right to register holdings in the name of 
nominees. 


The need for disclosure, after a suitable interval, of 
transactions by directors, and others in controlling 
positions, in the shares of their companies, 

Pyramiding of control through holding companies. 
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Concealment, by creating more than one layer o 
holding companies, of facts intended by the law to 
"be disclosed. P 
Publication of the accounts of private companies where 
this form of organisation is adopted for the purposes 
of concealment. 

Publication of fully consolidated balance sheets and 
profit and loss accounts. _ > 
Standardisation of practice in showing depreciation 

reserves, etc., and tax charges. 
Revision of the terms on which shares can be issued. 
Provisions for convening meetings, issuing proxies, and 
cognate matters. 


In nearly every case the solution is to be sought along 
the lines of increased publicity, coupled in many cases 
with improved methods. Thus, there is no occasion to 
interfere with the convenience of nominee registration ; 
but a register should also be kept available for inspection 
by all concerned which shows the real identity behind the 
nominee. If exemption is sought from this requirement, 
the onus should be laid on the individual to prove that 
concealment is in the public interest. This has been tried 
out, with complete success, by the Brazilian Warrant 
Company. Similarly, Canadian and American law both 
require the publication of dealings by directors and there 
is no record of any solid objection to this procedure. In 
some of the other matters, the direction in which progress 
can be achieved has been indicated by new regulations of 
the Committee of the London Stock Exchange. This body 
feels, however, that it cannot make its requirements retro- 
active and, consequently, that it cannot move too far ahead 
of the law without inviting criticism, arising from the fact 
that the treatment of the bulk of concerns is very different 
from that now meted out to the few. It is, therefore, the 
more necessary that the law should catch up with the 
best practice. ° 

To go into details of the reforms required in company 
accounts would consume too much space. In general, 
accounts should come as near to showing the true posi- 
tion as possible. In the past all was considered well if the 
story told was not unduly favourable and concealment of 
favourable factors was considered to be conservative finance. 
But to paint too black a picture is hardly less objectionable 
than to lay the bright colours on too thickly, and it should 
henceforth be as bad an offence to make a company’s 
position appear less favourable than it is deemed to be by 
competent authority. The efforts of the Committee on 
Taxation and Finance, set up by the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants, have already resulted in valuable re- 
commendations, which should be greatly extended and given 
the force of law. In this field of important detail, matters 
to which it is to be hoped the Committee will direct its 
attention, are full disclosure of the basis of depreciation, a 
more logical and uniform system of valuing stock in trade 
and work in progress, and a clear statement of the basis 
used in this valuation and in that of investments when 
these are not taken in at market price. 

The profit and loss account at present commonly shows 
nothing but the distribution of net profit between the 
shareholders and reserves, with sometimes a figure for 
depreciation, but without any statement of the basis upon 
which it is reached. This account should show, preferably 








‘THE BUSINESS WORLD ”’ 


From this issue, the three sections of Notes which 
have hitherto appeared under the headings “‘ Finance 
and Banking,’’ ‘* Investment ”’ and ‘ Industry and 
Trade ’’ will be amalgamated under the title of 
‘* Business Notes.’’ The intention of the present 
change is not only to save space but also to 
emphasise that ‘‘ The Business World” is not 
written for the specialist in any field ; its interest 
is rather in the coherence of the national and inter- 
national economy as a whole. 


Each week a number of important company 
accounts will be selected for analysis, so far as 
possible in standardised form. These will appear 


at the end of ‘“‘ Business Notes ’’ under the heading 
** Company Results.”’ 


A number of items which have previously 
appeared as Notes, but which are of importance 
chiefly for record purposes, will in future appear 


in the *“* Records and Statistics’ section at the end 
of the paper. ; 
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under separate headings for direct and indirect costs, th. a 


expenditure on goods, wages, power, rent, etc., and, ip. 
stead of the ridiculous item of directors’ fees, a block item 
for all benefits in cash and in kind received by the dire. 
tors and other high officers of the company, including ¢. 
pense accounts. If this were done it would be possible fo, 
all those interested to obtain as clear an idea of the posi. 
tion and prospect of any company as is feasible withoy 
a detailed study and without the disclosure of facts which 
might be valuable to competitors, supposing such to exis, 
This would dispel much ill-informed criticism, expose un. 
desirable practices, including inefficiency, avoid much mis. 
investment of savings and go some way towards re-estab. 
lishing an effective control over those responsible for indus. 
trial management by exposing their acts to informed public 
criticism in ‘the interests of the community, as well as of 
those more directly concerned. It would also lead to indus. 
try itself having a much clearer idea of the ends to which 
its policy should be directed and might even lead to , 
more helpful attitude on the part of the Inland Revenue, 
or at least the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as to the best 
means of raising taxes from industry and trade. Indeed, 
the possible future relations between industry and the tax. 
collector open up a whole new field for company law 
and accounting practice. If the future relationship is to be 
more elastic and co-operative, less a matter of rigid legalism 
and more a matter of supple adjustment in the interests of 
general economic stability, a considerable degree of refine- 
ment in the financial framework of company law will be 
required. It is perhaps too much to expect the Committee 
to explore this field very far, since the main objectives have 
yet to be laid down by the state; but they should not 
neglect it entirely. 


Suggestions are not wanting about supplementary 
means of securing supervision of industry, and it is hoped 
that the committee will consider these within its province. 
But even without these wider flights, amendment of the 
existing Act in the directions indicated would represent a 
great step forward. That step will not be consolidated if 
the new Act is left to run for another fifteen or twenty 
years. Two further improvements are essential if there is 
not to be a repetition of the sorry experience of the recent 
past. There should be means for regular revision of the 
law in the light of fresh developments, and there must be 
effective means of enforcing the law as it stands. The 
Treasury, in the interests of justice as between individuals, 
and of securing to the Exchequer a few tens or hundreds 
of thousands a year, is prepared to introduce in every 
Finance Act a number of elaborate provisions to restrict 
the success of the latest expedients for tax evasion. But 
the Company Law, which regulates one very important 
aspect of the operation of the country’s whole production 
effort, is now about to receive only its third overhaul! in 
half a century. It is, in a sense, true that the very import- 
ance of the field covered makes amendment difficult. But 
it grows no easier with the lapse of time. There can be no 
question but that the country would benefit by a con- 
tinuous revision of the Companies Act; and some special 
body should be charged with the duty of seeing that revi- 
sion is effected as and when needed. 


It is equally evident that to pass laws and to fail in 
their enforcement is to bring the law into disrepute and 
to invite the rogue and the weakling to do their worst. 
Sections 135 to 138 of the Companies Act, 1929, concern- 
ing the appointment of Board of Trade inspectors and 
action on their report, have brought no relief to the share- 
holder. The costs of legal action by a group of proprietors 
against a director or board are very heavy and the results 
uncertain unless full access to company records is possible. 
There should exist a body, with adequate financial back- 
ing, charged with the duty to investigate complaints and 
to see to it that legal action resulted in those cases where 
there was a strong presumption that the law had been 
broken. (There would be no reason for restricting the pur- 
view of such a body to offences against the Companies Act. 
The Position under the Patents and Trade Marks Act is, 
if anything, worse.) There is no law so bad as one which 
is not enforced, whether because public opinion is against 
it or from lack of power in the hands of those against 
whom an offence has been committed. In the case of 
company legislation, as in most others, ends which are 
acceptable to instructed public opinion can be attained. 
but only by full publicity, continuous revision and the 


certainty that the offender, h erful, will be 
brought to book. en _ 
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Business Notes 


‘he Turn of the Half Year 


The money market was this week robbed of much of 
he semi-annual excitement on which it could formerly 
punt over the turn of June and December. It is true that 
indow-dressing by the banks proceeded much as usual 
nd that its severity was in no wise curtailed. This is shown 
y the Bank return, which, being dated June 3oth, reflects 
e credit position at its most extended by this particular 
ctor, Bankers’ deposits stood at £238,061,000 on that day, 
rise of £89,151,000 on the week and the highest figure yet 
orded in the history of credit in this country. But though 

e banks were piling up cash on this unprecedented scale, 
ost of the impact of that compressed rush for liquidity 
ppears to have fallen on the shoulders of the Treasury, 
hich was forced into ways and means advances from the 
of England to the extent of £55 million over the turn 

the month. This shifting of the burden of half-yearly 
indow-dressing was achieved in the main by the banks’ 
eferment of the bulk of their £40 million TDR payments 
e this week until the June 30th ordeal had been safely 
assed and by a corresponding concentration of their TDR 
aturities in the first part of the week. To a lesser extent 
e same result was achieved by the appropriate arrange- 
ent of the incidence of Treasury bill payments and maturi- 
s. Even so, part of the. burden of window-dressing had 

> fall on the traditional shoulders of the discount market. 
certain amount of money was called from the market by 
e banks. The official assistance which the market conse- 
ently required was forthcoming without any need for 
orrowing or discounting at penal rates for the Bank. 
Jn Tuesday the market had already made some precau- 
ionary sales of bills to the agents of the Bank, and on the 
nal day of June these special quarters approached each 
rm in the market to inquire whether further assistance 
as needed. The scale of this special help to the market 
ay be gauged from the rise of £79,670,000 in Government 
ecurities shown by the Bank return. After deducing £55 
million for ways and means advances to the Treasury, 
there remains £24,670,000 to account in the main for the 
ssistance given to the market by way of special bill pur- 
hases. By Thursday the position in the money market had 
everted to normal and exceptionally abundant supplies of 


redit were available. 
x * a 


Shorts ’’ Once More 


After a false start about a fortnight ago, the stock 
market has this week staged a considerable recovery in 
urnover, even if the effect on the general price level has 
hot been very marked. Some brokers state that the increase 

business covers a very wide field both in the securities 
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dealt in and in the origin of the orders. Others find that it 
is concentrated largely upon the new speculative attrac- 
tions, mainly. gold mining shares. So far the record of bar- 














gains received suggests that the latter are nearer the mark, 
but it is at least possible that the former are the leaders 
of a movement which has long been expected to coincide 
with the end of the current savings campaign, due to close 
to-day. As will be seén from the accompanying chart of 
indices, compiled by_The Financial News, the net effect on 
industrial equities has, up to Saturday last, been very slight. 
The two lines have for some time been running almost 
exactly parallel. The stability of the fixed interest line 
does not reveal the rise in gilt-edged stocks as a whole, 
still less the marked improvement in some of the shorts. 
Certain sections of the market are making a great deal of 
this rise. Although they have little evidence ot it themselves, 
they postulate a move by investors out of all sorts of other 
securities into shorts as a compromise between liquidity 
with no dividends and a safe return with small capital 
risk on a medium dated stock. Some people may be doing 
this, but it may be questioned whether it is necessary to 
look any further for an explanation of the rise in shorts 
than the known fact that the authorities are buyers ot 5 
per cent Conversion, coupled with the circumstance that 
substantial sums are being pumped into the discount 
market by the recent capital issues. A large structure of short 
holdings will, in due course, be built on this new money 
and the buying is likely to continue for some time. The in- 
teresting question is how far this will affect medium dated 
stocks and whether it will be the occasion for a new tap 
issue On even more exiguous terms for the lender. 


* * * 


Drive for Production 


Two recent statements by Ministers have given an 
indication of the magnitude of this country’s war effort. 
Mr Lyttelton stated that the output of munitions in the 
first quarter of 1943 exceeded that in the corresponding 
period of last year by 40 per cent, that a considerable pro- 
portion of output is represented by new weapons and that 
by the end of this year the production of radio equipment 
alone will be double that of 1942. Mr Bevin claimed that 
Britain is now producing more aircraft than the whole of 
Germany and that this country’s total production is well 
above what he had estimated in 1940—his calculations had 
been upset by the fact that 30 per cent more women had 
entered industry and that their productivity was higher 
than he had originally estimated. The nation can justifiably 
take pride in the achievements of its industry and industrial 
workers. At the same time, it would be foolish to allow 
any trace of complacency or over-confidence to creep in, 
and sweeping statements about the comparative levels of 
British and German production are apt to be misleading. 
The mobilisation of men and materials has now reached a 
very high level and it may be presumed that the overall 
peak of praduction has been reached. The need is for im- 
provements in quality to keep step with those in quantity, 
and to ensure the most efficient utilisation of all productive 
resources. The National Committee of the AEU last week 
put forward some concrete proposals for improving effici- 
ency and intensifying the tempo of production. It adopted a 
resolution calling for a direct allocation of contracts through 
the regional boards ; compulsory establishment of produc- 
tion committees in all main industries and transport ; 
replacement of monopoly representation on control boards 
by independent chairmen; extension of the system of 
payment by results; a guarantee that wage rates will not 
be cut where earnings are increased through greater output ; 
equal pay for equal work; more canteens and improved 
transport ; extension of part-time work ; more nurseries and 
créches ; better shopping facilities and more rapid pro- 
motion and upgrading of women. Apart from the points 
dealing with wages, the union’s proposals are aimed at 
strengthening the Ministry of Production and the co-ordin- 
ation at the regional and factory levels, and at improving 
the arrangements in the factories for health and welfare, 
especially for women. A resolution was also carried asking 
for a pay-as-you-go system of income tax, which, it was 
stated, would reduce absenteeism, benefit production and 
lessen the hardship of transferred workers. The AEU, in 
dealing with production matters and in its denunciation of 
the “luxury of strikes ” in wartime, has given evidence of 
a sense of urgency and responsibility. 
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Work or Leisure 


The AEU expressed itself in favour of the introducton 
of the 40-hour week after the war. In so far as the sugges- 
tion arose from the desire that overtime should be paid for 
all hours in excess of 40 a week it is merely a move to 
offset the reduction in earnings after the war when weekly 
working hours will be reduced to more normal levels. But 
if the underlying assumption is that real wages can be 
the same for a 40-hour week as for a 48-hour week, it 
rests on a delusion. Unless productivity shows a corres- 
ponding increase, the real output per head in most indus- 
tries must suffer a decline if hours are lowered. The choice 
between 48 hours and 40 hours is a choice between a 
higher and a smaller income. The AEU cannot have its 
cake and eat it. Its suggestion raises the important prob- 
lem of the choice between work and leisure. In principle 
it is undoubtedly desirable for the downward trend in 
working hours to continue. But if the rate of decline ex- 
ceeds the increase in productivity, the national income, 
which, before the war, was still too small to ensure every- 
body a satisfactory standard of living, must decline. The 
stage is undoubtedly set for an increase in productivity per 
man-hour after the war, if war-time experience is applied 
to peace-time production, and if activity is concentrated on 
the most productive industries. But the increase 1s unlikely 
to offset a reduction in hours from 48 to 40 during the 
next few years. 

* * * 


More Discount Market Capital 


The latest addition to the spate of new capital flowing 
to the discount market raises the capital of Messrs King 
and Shaxon from £300,000 to £500,000. This ‘firm was 
established in 1886 as King and Foa. It amalgamated with 
White and Shaxon in 1933 and became a private limited 
company in April, 1936, with a capital of £300,000 divided 
equally in 15 per cent preference shares and ordinary shares 
of £1. The new capital is to consist of 200,000 5 per cent 
preference shares. They are being subscribed at par and it is 
understood that the funds are being provided by certain 
insurance companies. This latest addition to the capital 
employed in the discount market must again be regarded 
as a purely investment operation on the part of the interests 
putting up the resources. It involves no alteration in the 
company’s board. This latest operation is the fourth in- 
crease in discount market capital to be announced in fairly 
rapid succession. The amounts involved have been sub- 
stantial, totalling over £1,250,000. It should not, however, 
be ignored that this infusion of fresh capital does little 
more than make good the loss of capital which the market 
has suffered since the war through such occurrences as 
retirements from the market and deaths of partners. The 
drums of publicity are banged when additional money 
flows into the market, but there is not even a muffled roll 
when it departs. In any case, the market is in greater need 
of additional resources than it has ever been. It is not 
generally realised how greatly the ratio of total commit- 
ments to capital resources of the market has expanded 
in the past decade. In the 1920s and early 1930s a ratio 
of 15 : I was regarded as the normal and orthodox propor- 
tion between a discount house’s own resources and its hold- 
ing of billseand bonds. As far as can be gauged from the 
latest balance-sheets, the ratio is now nearer 30 : 1. Since, 
however, the proportion of bonds to bills in these totals 
has greatly increased over these years, the need for some 
strengthening of the capital structure is even more pressing 
than the above figures would suggest. 


* + * 
Rate on Tap Bills 


‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently given 
details in the House of Commons of the amount of interest 
paid in each of the last three financial years on the various 
components of the floating debt. The most interesting 
items in this information are the amounts paid on Treasury 
bills and ways and means advances, because it is in these 
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two categories of Government debt that issues are made at 
rates which are not generally made public. In particular, the 
data given by the Chancellor make it possible to arrive at 
rough estimates of the rates paid on Treasury bills issued 
through the tap and on ways and means advances. The 
total interest paid on Treasury bills for the year 1942-43 
was £22,755,000. During this period Treasury bills issued 
through the weekly tender were outstanding to an average 
amount of £972 millions. The interest paid on these bills 
can be calculated to have amounted to approximately 
£10,327,000. This leaves a balance of £12,428,000 as the 
interest charge on Treasury bills issued through the tap. 
The average total of these bills outstanding during 
the last financial year, so far as it can be calculated 
from the monthly debt returns, was £1,739,600,000. 
On this basis it would appear that tap bills carried 
on the average interest at 0.715 per cent. This figure 
is no doubt an average of at least two basic rates 
applying to quite different types of tap bills. In the first 
place, there are tap bills issued to Empire central banks 
and similar authorities, These are issued through the tap 
rather than through the tender purely as a matter of con- 
venience and they are likely to bear approximately the 
market rate—in all probability, 1 per cent. On the other 
hand, there are the top bills held by public departments, 
such as the issue department of the Bank of England, 
which probably bear a nominal rate of interest, the figure 
being immaterial since the interest payer is also the ulti- 
mate recipient. Given an average rate of under 7 per 
cent for the whole tap Treasury bill issue, it looks as 
though the tap bills issued to public departments bore a 
rate of 4 per cent. Last year’s interest charge on ways and 
means advances amounted to £1,668,000. The advances 
from public departments during the year averaged 
£227,695,000. The calculation of the corresponding average 
for Bank of England advances cannot be made with any 
approach to accuracy, since the end of month figures given 
in the debt returns are wholly unrepresentative and greatly 
overstate the amount by which the Exchequer may be in- 
debted to the Bank from day to day. Taking half the figure 
given by the average of the end-of-month figures of ways 
and means advances from the Bank, namely, £8,250,000, 
the total for ways and means advances would work out at 
about £236 million and the interest paid on this debt 
would represent an average rate of 0.7 per cent. 


x x * 


EPT and Prepayments 


An extremely ingenious argument is advanced by Mr 
F. A. Roberts, ASAA, about a new treatment of payments 
on account of uncompleted contracts, in a pamphlet entitled 
A Pitfall in EPT.* At present the general practice is either 
to deduct such payments from the value of work in progress, 
or to include them as payments on account among assets 
and enter a corresponding amount among creditors. In 
either case, the payment received does not rank as capital 
for EPT purposes. On the second point, Mr Roberts argues 
that receipt of the money does not result in a debt to the 
payer by the recipient. Although failure to complete the 
contract would terminate the right of the payee to retain 
the money, in any other circumstances, it is his absolutely. 
If this is granted, it would be wrong to include a contra- 
entry under creditors. As to the practice of deducting the 
amount received from work in progress, this is held to be 
indefensible because, until the work is completed and the 
property passes by delivery, the product remains the pro- 
perty of the contractor. If both these points are accepted, 
it is clear that the capital of the recipient is increased by 
the amount of the payments in advance and the EPT 
standard should be adjusted accordingly. This all seems 
sound enough but, abandoning the strictly legalistic 
approach, one must ask why the payer, usually a Govern- 
ment department, elects to make these payments in advance. 
The answer is undoubtedly, in part, to prevent heavy 
demands being made on banks for advances. Such advances 
would, since the recent amendments, rank for EPT pur- 
poses. It was probably not the main purpose of the Govern- 
ment in adopting this practice to keep up the yield of EPT, 
any more than it is in retaining possession of shadow 
factories. It was, however, almost certainly an element in 
the decision and it is extremely improbable that the Inland 
Revenue will allow the vast claims to relief which would 
result from a general adoption of Mr Roberts’ very just 
appreciation of the legal aspects of the current position. 





* Published by The Fiscal Press, Ltd., at 2s. 6d. 
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Deferred Repairs and Dividends 


One of the features of accounts which have appeared 
in the past few months has been the prevalence of pro- 
visions for deferred repairs. The exact significance of these 
figures can easily be missed by the investor owing to the 
effect they have on the relation between current tax pro- 
visions and the final liability. As was explained in an article 
in The Economist of January 2nd, deductions are not 
allowed for income tax on appropriations for deferred 
repairs at the time they are made but at the time the 
expenditure is undertaken. The company is, however, 
allowed to hold in suspense an amount of EPT equal to 
deferred repairs appropriation. When the repairs are finally 
executed, the company will receive the relevant income 
tax relief, while the same sum will also be set off against 
the remaining EPT liability. Thus, in the year of appro- 
priation, the company pays in income tax the sum it would, 
but for lack of materials, spend on repairs and replace- 
ments. The crucial question for the shareholder is the 
treatment of the income tax payment on account of the 
deferred repairs. If it is debited to tax or other reserve, 
profits are not affected, but if the tax is charged against 
current earnings, these may be drastically reduced. There 
will be a corresponding release in the period when the 
repairs are effected, but unless it is stated which method 
has been adopted there is no means of assessing the true 
position. 

x 


The amount allowed to be deducted for Income Tax 
purposes has always been the actual outlay, and this will 
continue to be the practice. That is to say, in the year in 
which the repairs are actually carried out, tax relief will be 
allowed for the full cost—the company may, of course, 
suffer a loss owing to a fall in the rate of tax. At the same 
time, there will be a release of EPT held in suspense. If 
that tax is still in operation, the credit will, presumably, 
be the full cost of the repairs, but no decision appears to 
have been reached as to what the credit will be if EPT no 
longer operates. It seems reasonable that both EPT and 
Income Tax allowances should, in fact, be the cost of 
repairs, whether that is greater or less than the original 
appropriation. There is a further point which has some 
bearing on the accuracy of the current appropriations. 
Since the beginning of the year, there has been a con- 
cession to industry in that the appropriations are no longer 
strictly costed. Instead, the Inland Revenue is prepared to 
accept as the proper allocation the pre-war average cost of 
repairs plus an allowance for the estimated rise in prices, 
plus a further allowance for expansion of plant. Thus, with 
a 50 per cent increase in plant and a 33} per cent rise in 
prices, it might be permissible to allocate twice as much for 
deferred repairs as the average pre-war outlay. 


x * * 


Post-War Building Priorities 


As important as the total size of the post-war building 
programme which is now being tentatively worked out 
by the Ministry of Works, is the determination of priorities 
for the various categories of building, as well as within 
each category. Essential repairs, presumably, will have a 
first claim. Moreover, Mr Ernest Brown, Minister of 
Health, stated on June 25th that an adequate provision of 
houses must be in the “front rank of priorities.’ Mr 
Brown also emphasised the need for improving the water 
supply and sewerage systems in rural areas. On the same 
day Lord Portal, Minister of Works, suggested at the 
annual meeting of the Institution of Sanitary Engineers, 
that between 50 and 60 per cent of the building to be 
done after the war would be the construction of houses. 
There is much to be said for preparing, even tentatively, 
a comprehensive estimate of housing needs. It is only by 
a survey based on estimated needs that it will be possible 
to elaborate some broad scheme of priorities. But the total 
volume of construction it will be possible to carry out will 
depend, not only on the building industry’s total labour 
force, but also on its productivity. Lord Portal rightly 
ep the importance of efficiency in his address last 


* * * 


British Rayon Federation 
After many months of negotiation, the various branches 


of the rayon industry have at last been brought together in — 


a single trade association, the British Rayon Federation. 
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New Problems 


of Britain’s Post-War 


Export Trade 








VERYONE is agreed upon the vital necessity 
after the war of rebuilding and expanding 
Britain’s export trade. Obviously, too, any planning 
to that end which can be undertaken now without 
detriment to the war effort is in the national 
interest. 


A number of major developments in marketing 
technique have been greatly stimulated by the war 
and will play an important part in world trade in 
the peace. Propaganda, for example, has become 
not only a primary weapon of war and of inter- 
national relations. Its rapid development has been 
carefully noted by business men everywhere ; and 
we must anticipate that techniques little known 
before the 1930’s will now be a permanent factor 
in export marketing. New methods of market and 
économic research, too, have been evolved and 
matured, both by governments and by private 
enterprise confronted with totally new problems. 


In the development of these new techniques of 
propaganda and methods of research, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company have played a considerable, 
and in some cases a leading part. 


Before the war, we operated our own fully 
developed organizations in most of the important 
markets of the world. Now, with the exception of 
Stockholm, our organizations in Continental 
Europe’ are, of course, dormant, and we cannot 
predict what their post-war future will be. Some 
of our personnel, however, have escaped from 
France, the Low Countries and the Balkans, and 
their intimate knowledge of those areas will make 
it possible to interpret post-war developments there 
intelligently and realistically. 


Meanwhile, our operations have been continued 
not only in Great Britain and the United States, 
but in every one of the Dominions excepting New 
Zealand, as well as in India, Brazil, and the 
Argentine. 

At the moment, like everyone else, we are work- 
ing with a minimum of personnel and under con- 
siderable pressure. Reasonable correspondence and 
discussion, however, are possible, while some of our 
overseas offices are still able to do at least limited 
research and _ planning. We shall be glad to exchange 
views with anyone who is studying the post-war 
problem, irrespective of any prospect of business 
relationship. 


J. Walter Thompson 
Company Limited 
6 Grafton Street, London, W.1 
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Mr Samuel Courtauld is its president and Sir Percy 
Ashley the chairman of its Council. The objects of the 
Federation have been defined as follows in a communiqué: 


To watch over, safeguard and further the interests of the 
rayon industry, and for that purpose to provide facilities for 
the joint discussion of common problems, both between the 
various sections of the industry and between it and other 
trades ; to represent the opinion of the industry on all matters 
of Governmnet policy affecting it ; to co-operate with other 
trade or industrial organisations (statutory or other) in mat- 
ters of mutual interest; to provide services of an advisory 
character for the assistance of its members on such matters as 
statistics, trade information, transport facilities, propaganda ; 
to promote research and other scientific work in connection 
with the industry or any section of it ; and to arrange for the 
discharge of any duties which any Government Department 
may entrust to it. 

Membership of the Federation will be open to any séction 
of the industry, but not to individuals. According to its 
rules there is to be a council to consist originally of 31 
members appointed by the various sections of the industry, 
and a small standing committee. The council will control the 
general policy of the Federation and it is authorised to 
appoint committees on finance, exports, Statistics and intelli- 
gence, scientific and industrial research, market research 
and publicity, and others that are desirable. One of the diffi- 
culties arose from the organisation of the industry. It 
consists of a small number of large concerns engaged in the 
production of rayon fibre and of a large number of proces- 
sing trades—weavers, knitters, dryers and finishers—whose 
interest in texgiles is not confined to rayon. An attempt has 
been made in the distribution of voting power to curb any 
monopolistic tendencies on the part of the producers and 
yet give them the representation justified by their special 
position in the industry. The Federation can undoubtedly 
perform a good deal of useful work, so long as it neither 
restricts entry into the industry nor condones other 
monopolistic practices. 


* * * 


Soft Drinks 


The soft drinks industry is being concentrated under 
a comprehensive scheme, which provides inter alia for pool- 
ing of profits, abolition of brand names and standardised 
products. The scheme is administered by the Soft Drinks 
Industry (War Time) Association, Ltd., and the basis for 
a reconstitution of its committee was approved on 
June 24th by a meeting of Association members. The 
meeting was preceded by a short debate the day before in 
the House of Commons, in which it was urged that the 
Ministry of Food should not use its votes at the meeting to 
influence the decision. Mr Mabane, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry, declined to give such an assurance. 
At the meeting the scheme was adopted by a majority 
of 663 votes to 123—not counting the Ministry’s votes, 
which were ip favour of the scheme. The principal amend- 
ment to the scheme, that the election of the committee 
should be on the basis of one vote to each firm, was 
rejected by 672 votes to 206, again excluding the Ministry’s 
vote. The committee consists of 24 members: twelve are 
regional representatives ; seven represent the interests of 
the various sections of the trade, including two elected by 
closed firms ; three are the presidents of the trade associa- 
tions concerned, and the remaining two are the nominees 
of the Minister of Food. For the election of the regional 
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members the small manufacturers, who produce 18.7 per 
cent of the industry’s total output, have 35 per cent of 
the votes, firms producing 40.5 per cent of the output 
control 39.5 per cent of the votes, and the largest manu- 
facturers, producing 40.88 per cent, have 25.5 per cent of 
the voting power. It is only for the seven members repre- 
senting the sections of the trade that the voting is on a 
purely gallonage basis. It does not appear from these 
figures that the “small man” is being squeezed out, as 
has been suggested by some critics of the scheme. That 
the Ministry should use an overriding vote to force a 
scheme of a “domestic ” nature in an industry is a doubt- 
ful matter, but in this case, although a Ministerial vote 
was used, it goes not appear to have influenced the result. 


* x * 


Nord 6 Per Cent Drawings | 


Holders of the 6 per cent sterling bonds of the | 


Northern Railway of France will remember that these were, 
up to and including 1939, subject to annual drawings for 
the sinking fund. It appears a little odd that, so far as can 
be discovered, no one in an Official position thought it 
worth while to enquire what the railway company was 
doing about its annual drawings since the German occtipa- 
tion, and it was only a matter of weeks ago that the matter 
seems to have been brought to the notice of Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild, the London agents. It then transpired that 
drawings had been duly made and the Committee for 
General Purposes of the Stock Exchange was faced with 
the problem of what to do in a position where bonds 
of three different drawings, and, therefore, with different 
interest rights, had been changing hands on equal terms 
with bonds which might live to 1950 under the original 
terms of issue. Subject to confirmation, the Committee 
has decided to do nothing about either the past or the 
future. It is possible that the drawings have in law no 


* validity. In any case, it is understood that Messrs. Roths- 


child will assume that interest runs on the bonds, whether 
drawn or not, until they have received the funds to effect 
redemption. No one can say at present what may emerge 
from any post-war settlement on these points. So the 
stock exchange intends to take no notice. It is understood 
that lists of drawn bonds, believed to be accurate, exist 
and will be available. Holders may, therefore, ascertain 
whether their bonds are drawn and it is possible that dif- 
ferent prices will develop for different bonds. That will, 
however, be a matter of private arrangement. Until a new 
decision is taken no bond ceases to be good delivery merely 
because it is shown to have been drawn in any of the years 
1940 and onwards. 


* * * 


A Corporation Conversion 


The current year is singularly free from maturities, 
compulsory or optional, of stocks of municipal authorities 
and public boards. Apart from a small compulsory redemp- 
tion of Dover Corporation 3 per cent stock, the offer made 
this week to holders of £592,610 Wést Hartlepool 5 per 
cent stock 1943-53 is the only item of importance. The 
offer is virtually identical with that made by Bradford in 
March, namely the option to convert into a 3 per cent 
stock 1966-68 at 99. As in that case the new issue will be 
restricted, in this instance to £500,000, so that the process 
of repaying municipal debt continues. Stockholders who 
do not accept conversion will be repaid on 1st October 
this year. A return of just over 3 per cent, with a very 
modest profit on repayment, is not particularly attractive 
for a stock with a probable life of twenty-five years, but 
the shortage of stock of this particular pattern will pro- 
bably ensure the success of the offer. The lists will be 


closed when {£500,000 of maturing stock has been 
surrendered. 


* * * 


Workers’ Incomes 


er — earnin es * _ 6; million manual work- 
ers in the last pay-wee anuary, 1943, given in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette for June, show that the in- 
crease during the preceding six months was comparatively 
small. The accompanying table sets out the average weekly 
earnings of four categories of workers at various dates, 


- together with the percentage increase over October, 1938. 


The greatest increases since October, 1938, have been 
secured in the metal, engineering and shipbuilding groups 
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amounting to over 75 per cent for men and nearly 100 
per cent for women. Earnings.in the printing and paper 
group, on the other hand, only increased by 28 and 35 per 
cent for men and women, respectively. These percentage 
increases represent the combined effect of a number of fac- 
tors. Less than half of the increase in earnings is due to 
higher wage rates—the average level of wage rates for a 
full ordinary week’s work, excluding overtime, was 26-27 
per cent higher in January, 1943, than in October, 1938. 
The difference between this figure and the 65.1 per cent 
increase in actual earnings indicates the importance of 
other factors: longer working hours and more night shifts ; 
the extension of systems of payment by results ; and changes 











1 
Youths : ne } All 
Date | Men | and Boys Women Girls | ‘Warteers 

ee — jecaoaetone oy eee ae 

| Average Weekly Earnings 

| - ies . sodas 

| s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
October, 1938... 69 0 26 1 32 6 18 6 eS 
July, 1940...... ; 89 0 35 1 38 11 22 4 69 2 
July, 1941...... | 99 5 4111 | 4311 25 0 | 7510 
“January, 1942... 102 0 42 6 47 6 26 10 77 9 
July, 1942...... | 111 5 | 4 2 54 2 | 30 3 85 2 
January, 1943... | 113 9 45 1 58 6 33 1 87 1l 


Percentage Increase since October, 1938 


Ree corsa 


Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


fuly, 1940...... 29:0 | 34:5 | 19-7 20-7 29-9 
July, 1941...... | 44-1 60-7 35-1 35-1 42-4 
January, 1942... 47-8 62-9 46 -2 45-0 46 -0 
July, 1942...... | 61-5 77-0 66 -7 63-5 59-9 


January, 1943... | 64:9 | 72 °8 80-0 73-4 65-1 





in the proportion of men, women, boys and girls employed, 
and the transference of workers from less well-paid to 
more highly paid occupations. No details are given about 
the length of hours worked, but payments for overtime, 
night shifts and week-end work at more than normal rates, 
together with the increased production by workers em- 
ployed at piece-rates and receiving various forms of bonus 
payments, have resulted in increases in earnings more than 
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proportionate to the additional working hours. The Minis- 
try’s inquiry included coal mining, agriculture, railway 
service, merchant shipping, the distributive and catering 
trades and domestic service. It is interesting to note that 
the increase in average earnings per man-shift in coal 
mining between the first quarter of 1939 and that of 1943 
is 65 per cent, precisely the same as that of the 6} million 
workers covered in the present inquiry. 


Women in the Post Office 


In common with industry, the Post Office has had to 
employ more women than it did formerly. Before the war, 
just over a quarter of the Post Office staff were women ; 
now the proportion is nearly 44 per cent. The number last 
April was 128,000, exactly twice as many as in peace time. 
Of the present total, 90,300 are temporary workers, of whom 
25,000 are part-time. The airgraph section is almost 
entirely staffed by women. They sit at long tables in a vast 
room which has the appearance of a factory, passing the 
airgraph through all the stages required to send ic to the 
recipient, except the technical processing. The airgraph is 
a purely wartime activity of the Post Office, and it is 
natural to find women employed on it. As in industry, 
however, women do numerous jobs in the Post Office which 
were previously reserved for men, and they are employed 
in their old occupations in greater proportions. There were 
three postwomen before the war, and there are now 19,000 
—8,000 of them part-time. There has been an increase of 
nearly 40,000 women counter hands and clerks, bringing 
the total to 99,000. The number serving as_ telephonists 
exceeds 26,000. Women are being employed for the first 
time as telephone engineers, and over 6,000 of them are now 
qualified to test and repair receiving instruments. Women 
drive mail vans and make efficient maintenance mechanics. 
Girls deliver telegrams. There has been no loss of efficiency 
in the work of the Post Office through the increased number 
of women employed, and it may be possible that their 
work could be still further extended. 
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The same workmanship which has 
ROOMS world-famous is embodied in 
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ELDER DEMPSTER LiNES HOLDINGS 


Footwear and Leather Years ending June 15, 


The shortage of leather, which has been wgy eye 1941 1942 1m 

has become more acute im | 

sea ™ yt mand industry is faced with the prospect Net revenue after fees... 13.15 1258 126,596 
of a serious curtailment in production, at any “ = Debenture interest...... j 

i suggested that some factor ’ <- secie oa 

se ‘i paige ees cmmeneee. Stocks of boots and Rema fe tae ake eer -123°687 123 687 

= in retail shops fell by slightly more than 25 per _ as % oe és ap went 5 9 : 9 

(by value) between April, 1942, and April, 1943. Possibly no ae de la 3,433 1.724 634 


the volume of stocks did not decline as much, since utility 
shoes are now cpming on to the market in increasing quan- 
tities. Children appear to be suffering most from the short- 
age of shoes. Mr Dalton has said that three pairs a year are 
available for each child, but for most children this is not 
enough. Shoe exchanges can go some way to solve the 
problem, and more should be set up. Women tend to be 
less conservative in matters of dress than men, and it is 
probably easier to find substitute materials for their shoes 
than for men’s. Wooden soled shoes are already on sale, 


The £1 ordinary shares of Elder Dempster Lines Holdings 
at 308. ex dividend yield 6 per cent. 


* * * 


Callender’s Cable 


Years ending December 31, 





and probably output will be increased ¥ far — timber re ws _ 
situation allows. Cloth could be used more for uppers. S 
It is a pity that more sandals are og! angpeneson Rigg § are Profits after taxt..........-. 700,555 632,509 a2 
adequate for summer wear and take less material. Mean- pee nsions*. 271,781 225,636 71,488 
while, an appeal has been made to the public not to buy apse ect ee o ove 30,000 
shoes unless they are needed, The National Federation of De kr er Te 80.000 80,000 80,000 
Boot Trades Associations, has asked that utility specifica- oS aetna eee 13,500 13,500 11.523 
tions should be adopted as a “ permanent feature of post- pe oference divs. ......-+-+++ 56,000 56,000 56.000 
anisation of industry.” 
a / * * Earned for Ordinary.......+- eee preh n gee 
* . 
DOME. S vanwn wieeou 6s eeu sen 168, ; ; 185 
serie doaarinaperragl See Per 34-7 30-8 36-6 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns paig of ? eee. 15 15 20 
to date (June 30th) and shows the respective shares Of  {o reserves ........--.0000+ 131,537 200,000 50,000 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure : — Carry forward...........06: 377,518 266,304 306,552 
£000 
vet fi eee 875,321 843,021 802,182 
ne ae coe we Boe, 2,777,188 2,923,391 2,593,754 
Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 50,104 Net company holdings ...... 498,926 473,808 634,552 
Public Dept. Adv......... 38,069 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 153,144 
“Ota debt” external... See | Behe ween ie $ Gross liquid assets.......... 4,294,935 4,671,745 4,295,451 
“ Other debt ” external ... 2,406 24% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 209,684 q 11085929 1062150 1.040657 
Miscellaneous issues ........ 675 3% Terminable Annuity .. 120,000 a err ee A , ’ ’ ’ A 
Increase in balances ........ 4 Nat. Savings Certs. (nmet).. 108,100 PDebenture debt ............ 300,000 300,000 <2 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 70,814 
Shates dat bean ++ 1% + Basis of pt eee bea Baar — —-. ee 
Treasury Bills ......... 189,247 totalling £253, in , an in ucte: 
Bank of England Adv... 48,500 prior to disclosing profit in 1942. 7 
citi * Includes £50,000 in 1942 placed to Workpeople’s Amenities 
£1,491,069 £1,491,069 Fund. § After depreciation. 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 


Company Results 


Definitions of terms used in these tables are as follows: 


Net fixed assets include everything from land to loose tools, * * « 
less any distinguishable provision for writing them down. 

Net inter-company items include holdings in, and loan 
and advances to, subsidiaries and associates, plus trade invest- 


i 
ments, minus all sums, other than dividends of the company, . Amalgamated Anthracite ’ 
due to subsidiaries and associates. 


_Net liquid assets include all other assets less current lia- 
bilities, bank loans and profit and loss appropriations not 


retained as additions to reserves carry forward, or other 
established funds. 
. 


The fact that there has been a sharp decline in balance- 
sheet total, coupled with the fact that the additional pay- 
ment is in-the for mof a bonus, suggests that the expansion 
in profits may be adventitious. The yield on the ordinary 


shares of £1, standing at 93s. ex dividend, is £4 6s. per 
cent. 


This group controls some 80 per cent of the produc- 
tion of Welsh anthracite. 


Years ending December 31, 
* * 1940 - 1941 1942 
Elder Dempster Group £ £ £ 2 
Years ending December 31. PEUMIE Reiss «dessewades 215,956 216,025 226,50: 
ELDER DEMPSTER LINES 1940 1941 1942 ere 7,621 6,420 6,200 
£ £ £ _ SEITE 
Revenue less ONG sn cadus 960,995 384,416 299,820 "| mag BOAT E S _— onan we 
Depreciation ........... 318,475 179,294 124,322 Deb. and other interest. . 123,863 134,503 130,866 
NG dab diet koceans 425,000 a sa 
Earned for dividends .... 4,471 Dr.14,976 3,808 
Earned for Ordinary... .. 217,520 205,122 175,498 Paid on 34 per cent cum. 
Paid on Ordinary....... 132,500 125,000 125,000 preference .... 26.500 ‘13,724 (1%) 
ere 75,000 75,000 50,000 
Carry forward.......... 255,598 260,720 261.218 Reserves* ............. Dr.18,243 Dr.29,785 Dr.10,499 
Fleet before depreciation. 1,853,075 985,890 ~—s- «617,113. CY forward;......... “nes sean = 
eee... a SN 1 teen 5,014,833 4,953,599 4,401,349 
Net fixed assetst ....... 776,241 Dr.1,064,281 Dr.2,253,721 Net intercon tse odd et? Pr-142,685  Dr.640,285 
Net liquid assets... |” 2,465,001 4,312,318 6,535,822 “Cf, inter-company hold- 
mabenmpeny holdings... MUAGIS I600R «ELAS Prenton cet: ee ee Jah 
‘ Sia ie * In each year, drafts are u tax reserve. 
Gee beri reeds eee a Ldap Le } After special transfer of £89,484 for Workmen's Compensation 
Govt. Tonnage A/c. ..... 302,600 765,500 1,073,900 es aes 


t After deduction of Depreciation and Fleet Re 


lacement A/c. 
+ After tax. . 


The 4s. ordinary stock, on which no dividend has been 
paid since 1924-25, stands at 1s. 3d. . 
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OMPANY MEETINGS 


RIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


£1,928,746 NEW NET LIFE 
BUSINESS 






































The annual general meeting of the 
riends’ Provident and Century Life Office 
ill be held, on the 7th instant, in London. 
e following is an extract from the state- 
ent by the chairman, Mr 
eebohm, J.P.:— 
Early in 1942, with your assistance, at 
special general meeting, the rules of the 
riends’ Provident were so altered that we 
ere enabled to reconstitute the boards of 
oth the Friends’ Provident and _ the 
entury, so that since our last annual 
neral meeting the two boards have had 
entical membership, with this exception 
hat Mr Tapscott and Mr Sutcliffe are 
ditional directors of the Century In- 
rance Company. The two offices have 
e same general manager, share the same 
or. and many of the staff work for 
pin. 
When you consider our diminished staff 
nd the prohibition by the Ministry of 
abour to employ anyone specially occu- 
ed in obtaining business, it is satisfactory 
notice that the new net life assurances 
£1,928,746 in 1942 are very nearly equal 
the total for 1941, and are £534,953 
tter than the total for 1940. The 
ortality experience was remarkably 
Weevourable. Even after inclusion of £22,000 
emear claims, the strain experienced was only 
per cent. of that expected, and a sub- 
antial profit emerged. 
The members are familiar with the 
esent difficulties of investment on a 
munerative basis, and it is therefore 
bmparatively satisfactory to find that our 
te of gross interest is still £4 11s. 7d. 
r cent., a reduction of only one shilling 
nd five pence per cent. Investment values 
ave recovered further, and the margin over 
Dok values has become substantial. 






























FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MARINE 


The Premium income of the fire, accident 
hd marine departments was £1,912,742, 
d the transfers to profit and loss account 
ere £69,067. The results in fire and 
ident were satisfactory, especially the 
tter, but as I anticipated a vear ago, 
harine suffered severely from the United 
tates becoming involved in the war. 
robably for 1943 marine war risks 
emiums will be less in volume, and it 
ay be hoped that claims will be lighter. 
ntury interest income increased by about 
12,000, due solely to larger funds, as the 
erage rate of interest earned still tends 
bwnwards. 
Provision for British taxation in the 
entury account is a severe strain. Out 
£100,761 profit left after payment of the 
vidend of £60,000, £85,062 is reserved 
t British taxes. This provides not only 
r the immediate liability, but for the tax 
nh all profits which have accrued as at 
¢ end of 1942, whether these are revealed 
the accounts or are, for reasons of 
udence, retained in the various funds ot 
inner reserves. The profit and loss free 
ance is finally increased by £15,609 
d now amounts to £253,856. 
War conditions have made it essential for 
en institutions such as ours, which 
hister to the essential needs of the public, 
simplify, to reduce and even eliminate 
any desirable services to those who insure 
th us. At September 1, 1939, we had 
© staff within the British Isles (457 men 
id 369 women). Now the numbers are 
4 (267 men and 367 women); 227 em- 
byees have been released for national 
Ice ; 46 per cent. of our pre-war male 
nployees are so engaged. We have to 
plore the loss of seven young men who 
ve given their lives for their country ; 
0 are reported as missing. 
























Hugh E.: 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING), LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding), Limited, 
was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

In the absence of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Pender, the Governor, through indisposi- 
tion, the chair was taken by the President, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Inverforth, P.C. 

Lord Inverforth said: You will need no 
assurance from me in regard to the vital 
contribution to the war effort which con- 
tunues to be made, especially by the two 
main constituents of the Group—Cable and 
Wireless, Limited, under the able direction 
of its chairman, Sir Edward Wilshaw, 
K.C.M.G., and Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph Company, Limited, under that of 
Admiral H. W. Grant, C.B. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., chair- 
man of Cable and Wireless, Limited (the 
“Operating ” Company), gave the follow- 
ing answers to Mr Horace B. Samuel’s 
letter to the Financial Times of Friday, 
June 25, 1943:— 

(a) Excess profits tax, income tax and 
special account are lumped together because 
negotiations are in progress to determine 
the excess profits tax, and exact figures are 
not yet agreed. Excess profits tax is by far 
the largest factor and indeed the other two 
are dependent upon it. 

(b) The three separate items, excess profits 
tax, income tax and special account, for the 
four vears 1939 to 1942, are as follows, 
according to the estimates made by the 
company on the basis of the figures so far 
as they have been agreed with the Inland 
Revenue: Excess profits tax, {4,107,000 ; 
special account, £595,000 ; and income tax, 
£1,523,000. 

, 1942 FIGURES ANALYSED 

These figures include the figures for the 
year 1942. The charge for that year is 
shown in the accounts as £2,100,000, which 
is made up as follows: Excess profits tax, 
£1,900,000 ; special account, £140,000 ; and 
income tax, £60,000. 

It should be pointed out that inevitably 
the excess profits tax will not amount to 
£1,900,000 exactly. The final figure may 
be more or less. We hope it will be less. 
Assuming, for the sake of illustration, that 
the excess profits tax ultimately agreed 
would amount to £1,800,000, there will be 
an economy under that heading of £100,000, 
but the special account will need £190,000, 
which in an increase of £50,000, and income 
tax will need £85,000, which also is an 
increase of £25,000. Ultimately, therefore, 
the aggregate figure, in spite of the reduc- 
tion of £100,000 under one heading, would 
only differ by £25,000 from the figure 
shown, i.e., it would amount to £2,075,000. 

A CONDITION OF THE MERGER 

(c) One condition of the merger of 1929 
was that one half of the profits of any year 
in excess of a standard was to be at the 
disposal of the Imperial Communications 
Advisory Committee to be applied to the 
reduction of rates or the development of the 
system. This Imperial Committee consists 
of representatives of the Home Govern- 
ment, the Dominions and the Colonies. In 
1938, the standard was fixed at £1,200,000 
and consequently one-half of the profits in 
excess of that figure have to be placed at 
the disposal of the Committee for the pur- 
pose indicated. This provision is indepen- 
dent of the company’s liability as an 
ordinary taxpaper. 

(d) It is estimated that at December 31, 
1942, the company’s liability to excess 
profits tax and income tax and transfer to 
special account amounted to {£6,225,000, 
which has been built up as follows: Shown 
as deducted from amount brought forward, 
£2,840,000 ; deducted from profits of 1942, 
£2,100,000 ; and deducted from dividends 
(part), £1,285,000. Ill this is estimated 
to be needed to meet the outstanding 
liability and consequently none of it is 
available for dividends. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and the proposed dividend 
of 4 per cent., less tax, was approved. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND SMITHS, 
LIMITED 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


_ The thirty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of the London Electric Wire Company 
and- Smiths, Limited, was held, on the 
25th ultimo, in London. 


_Mr W. J. Terry (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The credit balance of the profit and loss 
account for the year under review, stand- 
ing at £100,358, is £10,777 higher than in 
1941. An amount of £50,000 has been 
brought in from investment reserve as no 
longer required—arising from surplus on 
realisations—which with your approval it 
is intended to appropriate to establish a 
superannuation scheme. 


Although trading conditions were some- 
times difficult during the year we were 
able, in collaboration with the organised 
trade and in conjunction with the Minis- 
tries concerned, to find some substitutes 
for raw materials which were in restricted 
supply. 


ENGINEERS’ WAGES 


A tribute should be paid to the women 
workers for their war efforts, particulasly 
those who have domestic responsibilities. 
Many engineering companies have suffered 
difficulties in the application of the recent 
Engineering Award No. 326 of the National 
Arbitration Tribunal, which was unfortu- 
nately complicated and easily misunder- 
stood. It is therefore essential that any 
new arrangement entered into regarding 
wages should be made crystal clear for the 
benefit of the workers concerned, thus 
avoiding any future misunderstandings. 


It cannot be over-emphesised that, 
whatever the political system, output must 
bear a relation to wages, otherwise it will 
be impossible to meet competition, par- 
ticularly in the export markets. 


It is the directors’ intention to initiate 
a superannuation or pension scheme for 
the benefit of the staff, and it is possible 
to transfer an amount of £50,000 from 
investment reserve—no longer required— 
to carry out this intention. It is proposed 
to fund this reserve of £50,000 and to 
supplement it by an additional amount 
annually in order to accumulate a fund 
sufficient to meet future requirements. 


After receiving the approval of this meet- 
ing, your directors will-obtain the requisite 
professional advice respecting the scope 
and application of the scheme, which must 
be approved by the Inland Revenue 
‘authorities, and will endeavour to make the 
necessary arrangements during the current 


year. 
THE FUTURE 


The future is most obscure and our first 
objective must be to win the war. Post- 
war cofditions will present many problems, 
at least as difficult, if not more difficult in 
some respects than those which confront 
us to-day. There are two questions which 
have been brought into prominence lately, 
namely: “Employment in full” and State 
versus private ownership. 


In regard to the first—‘ Employment im 
full”—surely trade unionists and indus- 
trialists are on common ground. All in- 
dustrialists unanimansly desire full employ- 
ment accompanied by good wages for com- 
mensurate output because, unless there is 
an equivalent output, it will be impossible 
to regain our lost export markets against 
world competition even under the most 
favourable international arrangements. 


The second question—State versus pri- 
vate ownership—is controversial and will 
be in the forefront of post-war election 
programmes. It is the opinion of your 
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directors that the future will require still 
more and not less private enterprise to 
meet the parlous conditions of world trade 
after this devastating war. It is also the 
opinion of your board that as soon as 
possible after hostilities Government con- 
trol of industry should be relaxed. It is 
appreciated that the change-over should be 
undertaken gradually, but it should not be 
too long delayed. 


All political parties wish for a_ better 
world to live in, indeed thag is what we 
are fighting for, and I cannot do better 
than quote from a recent leading article in 
the Financial Times, which says, “ The 
remedy seems to lie in an evolution based 
on the best features of the existing system.” 
Meanwhile, it is the duty of all to put 
forth their utmost efforts to provide tbe 
sinews of war by all available means until 
this war has been brought to a victorious 
conclusion. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the proposed final dividend of 5} per 
cent., making 7} per cent., less tax, for the 
year, was approved. 


THE ECONOMIST 


RIO DE JANEIRO CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The eighty-first ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement of the deputy chairman, 
Frederick R. S. Balfour, circulated with the 
report: —Owing to the nature of our public 
services, we have been able to retain nearly 
all of our personnel. The most potent 
effect of war upon our affairs is the heavy 
increase in Brazilian taxation. I am 
unable to announce the final terms of the 
revision of the 1937 agreement. 


The net result of our year’s working is 
a profit of £47,007, which, with £28,154 
of interest, enables us to recommend the 
same dividend as last year, 33 per cent., 
free of tax. 


The report was adopted. 


‘by Bovril, Limited, shown in 


July 3, 1943 


ARGENTINE ESTATES OF 
BOVRIL, LIMITED 


The thirty-fifth annual general meetin 
of the Argentine Estates of Bovril, Limit 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

The deputy chairman (Lord Luke) said 
the Estates began their career with half a 
million acres of land. They now farmed 
one and a half million acres. 

The company’s debentures amounting to 
£132,000 were due for redemption on 
July 1st, when debenture holders would 
receive their cheques. This redemption 
would relieve preference shareholders of 
any prior charge, but he added a word of 
caution about future profits. The payments 
this year’s 
accounts in respect of cancellation of 
agreements, were final. No credit would 
appear next year under this heading. 

e preference dividend had been paid 
up to date of accounts now submitted. A 
dividend of 3 per cent. on_ preferred 
ordinary ‘shares was recommended. The 
vear had been a difficult but successful one. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


Stock Exchanges 


London 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Yeart 


ere mere 


Nature of Borrowing (Conversions Excluded) 


Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
..++ 957,083,184 1,134,850 6,752,236 
pa 810,536,251 680,476 5,872,546 


+ Includes Government issues to June 22, 1943, only. 
Above figures include al] new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Industry and Trade 


Total l Security Indices 
- Corres. —— a ee 
1943 ee Dev 

ict 1942 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
: shares® Int.t 
DORE sxeckesesws 4.416 2,882 98 -8 14-1 
i _ fg NSE 4,562 2,752 98-9 14-1 
EAS 5,984 3,097 98 -9 14-0 
ee 5,284 2.607 98-9 134-0 
are 4,981 2,513 98-5 133-9 


~* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928 
(May 11), lowest, 94-1 (Ja.n 4). 
lowest, 133-9 (June 30). 





100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 99-7 
20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 


Coal Output.—The output of saleable coal in the four weeks 
ended June 12, 1943, averaged 3,936,600 tons a week compared 
with 3,624,600 tons in the previous four weeks. These figures 
are, however, not comparable with the previous four weeks or 
with the corresponding period of 1942 owing to the incidence 
of holidays. 

WEEKLY OUTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL 


(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 
194] 


Four Weeks 1942 Four Weeks 1942 1943 
N ew Y ork ended* tons tons ended* tons tons 
Sent = ee — rey i=. .. 3,824,800 3,813,400 
RA mn ere 146,600 4,076,100 | Feb. 20th ...... 4,028, “016, 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES a ree 4,131,400 4,124,500 March 20th..... 4,074,600 $018 200 
(1935-36 — 100) Nov. 28th ..... 4,196,650 4,126,500 | April 17th... ... 3,739,800 4,005, 
ee ‘ . (WEEKLY AVERAGES) Dec. 26th ...... 3,853,400 3,880,100 Jace 1ath hemee Pore x o08's00 
nl __ 18s tie a June June * The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 
Low , High 9, 16, 23, 
Jan. | June 1943 1943 1943 PERCENTAGES OF District TARGETS REACHED* 
Wt ae — sey ectacinaa aaa mde mre ong (During Four Weeks Ended) 
7 Industrials ....... 8l- | 9-7 99-4 98 -2 98 -4 
32 Rails ............0| 724 98 -5(b) 95-0 92-0 92-3 — os i= 
ee 67-9 85 -1{a) 85-1 83-7 83-6 1943 1943 ot, =. 
ae era ier a o, o South Staffordshire ; ° 
ps ld at ‘eas 1 aar| nae | eas | Sy) Reet ...... Be Be —. ao 0 
Ore seeeeees Cumberland .......... 95-0 92-2 | Shropshire ........... 98-2 99-4 
— aes ‘ ee ee Pe 96-8 96-5 | Warwickshire......... 92-6 6-2 
(b) May 5. (a) June 9. * 50 Common Stocks. sesh orkshire ...... 94-8 92-9 | South Wales and Mon- 
7 i Mae 4 ne fest Yorkshire ....... 91-8 92- hshire . . : - 
Saati. Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks North Derbyshire... 102-3 102-1 | Forest of Dean. 2222 33.9 93.5 
“ eed CC 96-8 96-8 | Bristol............... 92-4 96:0 
June June June June June June South Derbyshire ..... 103-2 105-1 | Somerset. ............ 102-7 102-2 
17 18 19 21 22 23 Leicestershire......... 107-4 107-3 | Fife and Clackmannan. 93-5 93-2 
o Sear Be Lancashire and Cheshire 97-0 95-5 | Lothians............. 97-9 97-9 
" isons : insta pleted — ae sa Lveek's se =" Lanarkshire .......... 92:9 Wg 
119-6 119-5 119-6 ' N Staffordshire... . ; ma! ee ee + t 
Fcsadh 118-9 119:1 120-1 Cannock Chase........ 94-0 95-4 | Kent bé 3 


1943: High, 122-4, June 3; Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 
Total share dealings : 
June 26,* 554,000 ; 


June 28, 1,029,000 ; 
June 30, 942.000, 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


June 24, 729,000; June 25, 1,147,000: 
June 29, 808,000 ; 





hpccdaaanans fines 3 D4 
_* Percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage lost t 
circumstances beyond the industry’s control. 


+ Not yet available. 


hrough holidays and 
+ Still under review. 


The production from outcrops averaged 89,400 tons per week 
the highest figure so far recorded. Four Sendeiectinn same 
four as last month (Leicestershire, South Derbyshire, Somerset 
and North Derbyshire)—have qualified for Output bonus. 


Co-operative Trade—The turnover of the Co-operative 


Week ending Nominal -on- cew ty Sor ~ 13 mate an See 

taro aoe posing fa Bs A £37,025,421, of which £11,858,721 was for supplies from the 

By Permission to Deal... 545,763 éf2 259 ogee “ne e ypedes acd et oa hich i: ones . a Ae oe 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page 29. a of the sien bh ¢ 

—— quarters sales, showed an increase of § per cent, and the 

Veart Conveniox,  iXcluding coal department advanced 9 per cent. All the dry goods sections 

as t t desreased: drapery, 19 per cent; men’s wear 1§ per cent; 

Britis ss sche cpewials phsldnesibbhass hoops 980,613,244 964,970,270 | boots and shoes, 26 ; and furnishing 

SU bd ate tanks web bvehinie at ack ats. 823 7 «817 i i ty gol chia: 6 anes 

sors sieve nsacnararciaiass 523,354,387 817,089,273 Deposits and withdrawals in the C.W.S. Bank increased 3 per 

tination (Conversions prone = od £261,115,013. association between the " 

ae rit. Emp. Forei union movements is shown there 

Yeart Ox. ex. reins Countries are now 10,366 trade union branches with aii eae 

oo ps Kebithene sUebobeKecce 962,955,908 1,375,685 A a an increase of 1,300 since 1937. Individual current accounts 
Bi tin sewenataiewckieiot cca 647,811 349,272 55,190 


(Continued on page 32) 
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GOVER 
For the 1] 
erdinary re 
ordinary ex 
jssues to sit 
jncluding 
{2,093,077 
jst is £86 
for the co! 


ORDINAF 
REVEN 


Revenue 


ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax . 
Sur-tax 
Estate, etc., 
Duties ....- 


E.P.T. 
Other Inland 


Total Inland 


Customs .... 
Excise ...... 


Total Custor 
Excise... 


Motor Duties 
Can adian Ge 

Contributs 
Post Office 

Receipts). 
Wireless Lice 
Crown Land 
Receipts fro 

Sundry Le 
Miscell. Rece 


Total Ord. 


SELF-BALa! 
P.O. & Bre 


LL a 


E xpendi 


ORDINA 
EXPENDY 
Int. & } 
Nat. Det 
Payments 
lreland . 
Other Cons 
Services. 


Total. 


Supply Ser 
Total Ord 
SELF-BAL: 
& Bi 


After 
£163,65:! 
for the | 
Taised 
£65,451, 


P.O. and 
Overseas * 


P.O and * 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the 11 days ended June 26, 1943, total 
erdinary revenue was £76,023,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £143,320,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £140,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(2.093,077 the deficit accrued since April 
jst is {869,571,000 against £742,563,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 


l ~ Receipts into the 














| Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
| April April | 10 lu 
Revenue 1 1 days days 
| to to | ended | ended 
| June June | June June 
| 30, Re 30, 
} 1942 1943 | 1942 1943 
ORDINARY j | | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax ..... 1 128,866 | 154,854 19,238 23,018 
Sur-taX .....-06¢. | 7,662 8,022 | 380 420 
Estate, etc., | } | 
OR i0< c+ | 25,135 | 24,482) 2,264 1,810 
EE oc 0ncses | 3,200 3,210 1,250. 1,520 
i ee | 6,185 5,166 | 1,037 495 
E.P.T...........; 56,596 ¢ 86,077 4,280 | 10,722 
Other Inland Rev. 200 ie rae 
Total Inland Rev.) 227,744 | 281,931 | 28,449 | 37,985 
i en 110,689 | 129,360 | 9,345! 13,187 
Te. co ceoune 93,300 | 111,000 | 19,500 ) 24,200 





Total Customs & | 
a ae 203,989 240,360 





| 28,845 37,387 

Motor Duties....| 3,145 | 1,838 mee’ 
Canadian Govt. | 

Contribution...| 98,074... 8,989 Pas 
Post Office (Net Dr. Dr. Dr. 

Receipts)...... 3,550 2,550 1,150 850 
Wireless Licences. 690! 830 180 230 
Crown Lands .... 250 | 240 50 50 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans .' 638 | 867 21 


| 13,157) 2,296 1,222 
Total Ord. Rev.| 554,711 | 536,673 67,780 | 76,023 


Miscell. Receipts .| 16,631 | 








SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 25,300 29,050 2,650 4,150 


ee «++ 580,011 565,723 | 70,430 80,174 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 











ayments 
oe S| 
i ' | April | April 10 ll 
xpenditure 1 1 days days 
| to to ended | ended 
June June June | June 
' ‘ ‘ 30, | 30, 
4 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. off 
Nat. Debt ....! 94,672 | 97,686! 1,562 2,044 
Payments to N.! | 
Ireland .......| 1,633) 1,677 327, 336 
Other Cons. Fund! | | 
Services....... 809 | 647 451 363 





oe Ee 97,114 100,009 2,340 | 2,741 
“upply Services. . 1198277 1304321 | 139,398 | 140,578 


Total Ord. Exp.,1295391 1404331 | 141,738 | 143,320 








SELF-BALANCING | 
PO. & Brdcastg. 25,300 | 29,050 | 


2,650 4,150 


Bota. oo ..th eae 1320691 {1433381 | 144,388 | 147,470 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
163,655 to £2,879,173, the other operations 
for the period (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£65,451,747 to £17,732 million. 


NET ISSUES thousands 
P.O. and Telegraph........ 6 eke jas ce , passed 400 








Overseas Trade Guarantee................0.-. 52 
se hen a2 

{ NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
DOD Tt A dnd toch chns sue ceun'ee 2,600 





THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES F Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 76,916] Treasury Dep. by 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 53,650 ere 58,000 
~ Naas orga J aaa Other Debt :— 
Nat. ar 60,474 Extemeal ....... 
Bonds, 1951-53 . — _— 
3% Sav. Bonds, 
1960-70 ........ 49,879 
Other Debt :— 
Internal........ 2,825 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 66,110 
Tax. Res. Certs.... 33,460 
365,712 ~ 60,717 





FLOATING DEBT (; millions) 
| Treasury | Waysand |... 











a | Advances | Sury Total 
Date Bank |_De-  Float- 
Ten- Tap Public of enw Dect 
| der Depts. — | Banks 
1942 i ’ ines 
= | 2638 +5 | 160-4] 36-3] 591 °5 | 3426-7 
. 31} 2838-9 | 282-5] 6-5 | 969-0 | 4096-9 
Apr. 3 975-0 Not available | 
» 10) 975-0 “ a | 
” 17 | 980-0 ” ’ 
» 24 | 990-0) 1867-2) 203-8] ... 1043-5, 4104-5 
May 1 |1005-0 Not available 
” 8 |1020 -0 ” ” 
» 15 |1035-0) ie na } § 
” 22 |1050-0 ” ” j 
» 29 1065-0) 1885-9 233-3| ... | 983°5| 4167-7 
June 5 /1080-0 Not available 
” 12 |1095 -0 ” ” | 
» 19 |1110-0 %» ” | : 
_» 30 3028 +2 244-4] 55-0] 925-5' 4253-1 


‘TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) _ 














Amount | Average | a. 
Date of | Rate __ |Allotted 
Tender | A lied! . gf at 
PP Allotted §=™*PS | Min. 
| | % Rate 
1942 | s «| 
June 26 | 75-0! 141-4 75-0) 20 0-58| 41 
Apr. 2 | 75-0 | 1506] 75-0| 20 2-39) 30 
» 9 | 80-0} 164-3} 80-0/ 20 2-57) 31 
i; ae 85-0 | 159-2 | 85-0 | 20 2-77! 37 
» 23 | 90-0) 153-1) 90-0/ 20 2-85) 43 
» 30 | 90-0) 167-0| 90-0) 20 0-17; 40 
May 7 | 90-0/ 179-0; 90-0| 20 0:39 36 
» 14 | 90-0| 154-7) 90-0| 20 0-44 44 
» 22 | 90-0) 157-2) 90-0' 20 0-46 44 
» 28 | 90-0| 159-5| 90-0| 20 1-13 | 46 
June 4 | 90-0| 154-5| 90-0| 20 0-80; 46 
» 1 | 90-0! 152-8; 90-0| 20 0-76 | 47 
* 18 | 90-0, 160-8} 90-0/ 20 0-69| 42 
25 | 90-0! 165-2) 90:0/| 20 0-47! 42 





On June 25th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent. for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 42 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 

99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted in 
ull. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
July 2nd. For the week ending July 3rd, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 




















(£ thousands) 
3% 3% % 

= N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | ,v a". 
an Seats _ oe . 1951-53, 
May 18.......- 9,702 , 5,610 | 16,450 ; 26,573 
—{, em 10,429 6,660} 17,875| 22,027 
Ss eee 12.348 | 6,544 | 16,854| 24,211 
age hentia 12176 | 6,305 31834 | 20,374 
id, 8.488, 4.514 9582 | 8,841 
gs, Ra 8,856 | 3,736 9.240! 10.567 
ee Seti ts we | 8214¢)) 11,1712) 
Totals to date ..| 855,498°| 604,491°/1274659tll) 4068893 | 








~~ © 187 weeks. t 31 weeks. 
i} Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
une 30th amounted to a total value of £57,703,419. 
p to May 30th, princi of Savings Certificates to 
has been’ repaid. 


the amount of £110,472, 








| 


| 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 30, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,045,100 
In Circln. ... 946,340,558 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,144,270 
partment.... 53,901,160 | Other Secs... . 828,629 
Silver Coin... 12,001 

Amt. of Fid. 
ae 1000,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per o7, 
ae 241,718 
1000,241,718 1000,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 





é r 
Props.’ Capita 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 233,417,838 
Ds Sa-0c0es 3,294,243 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,513,051] Discounts & 
“= a Advances... 4,911,816 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 27,545,754 
Bankers ..... 238,061,494 cncinaaidieadetinge 
Other Accts... 55,269,375 32,457,570 
—_—_____— | Notes........ 53,901,160 
293,330,869 | Gold & Silver 
Cf ae 914,595 
320,691,163 320,691.163 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





. 1942 1943 


| —— | | 
| July | June | June | June 
11° |"16 |°23 | ~30 
| j | 





Issue Dept.: 


o 
Notes in circulation... . . 801-6 949:4 947-7 946-3 
Notes in banking depart- 
NIA OES 28-6 50-8 52-5) 53-9 
Government debt and } 
securities®........... 827-4 999-2 999-2) 999-2 
Other securities ........ | 19 O-7 O- 0-8 
Oo eee 08 O00 O00 0-0 
Gold, valued al s. per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
, SE a eee 68 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 
| Serre 115 7:2 £73 9°5 
OS en ee 171-6 157-7, 148-9 238-0 
Sea eapere 49-3 53-3 54-2; 55-3 
: | RRR 232-4 218-2 210-4) 302-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 187-7 163-4 153-7) 233-4 
Discounts, etc... ....... 6-1 4-2 5-0 4-9 
crs aide wshha a 26°4 16-7, 15-9, 27-5 
, Sea es 220-2 184-3 174-6 265-8 
Banking depart. res ..... 30-0 51-7, 53-5; 54:8 
% % % % 
ie 12:8 23-7 25-4 18-1 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 19453. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date — Two enie 
Fae OF o5 oo. cw ceeees’s 23) 234 

i SR oreree 23: 234 

ja) Rh aee tie eine 2 234 


ae rere Te 23 
am: i Rrecerense seen 23, 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


; Exchange Rates—The followin rates fixed by the 
~ of England i heteenn Jane 
th saga 50th. (Figures in brackets are par of 





United States. $ (4.862) 4 ; mail transfers 
024-038. Canada. $ I gepteat-at mai] trans- 
‘7t. | Switzertand. Francs (25 -22}) 17 -30-40. 
t Bank _ (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
rin (12-11) ye: 17 -49 kr. Dutch West Indies. 
, 80-100-20; mail transfers 99 £010.30. Panams. 
2-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-643 
- (buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England 


of for 
Offices. Spaia. Peseta 40-50 (Offici : 
wrkey. Piastres 520. italy. 71-25 7 at rate) 


Marka Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between June 25th and July Ist: 


Piastres (973) 97§-#. India. Rupee (18d. per 
i6t] -184d. has, Francs 176}-3. 
China. Nejooat $3-3%. tran. Ri. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account is 15 -96 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained as follows: United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 5 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 5 ore pm.-par. 

'Y RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
oe poh between June 25th and July Ist :— 
Bank rate, 2% ( from 3% October 26, 1939). 

Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-18% 
_—. Bills : 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 11g %, 
Day-to-day money, 3-13% (25th-26th, 1-13%).__ t 
Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates $%. Discount 
deposit at call 3%; at notice 14%. 


_ NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | June | June June | June | June June 
d 28 29 


on | 25 | 26 | "25 26 | 
| i 
| | | | 

Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....| 402}§} 402$§| 402}§ 4024§ 4024§ 402§ 
Montreal . . . '90 -180.90 -180/90 -250 90 -250 90 -180/90 -250 
Zurich ..... 23 -33+ 23 -33t 23 -33¢ 23 -33t 23 -33t/23 -33t 
B. Aires... . 25 -10*|25 -10* 25 -10* 25 -10* 25 -10*|25 -10* 
er 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 


* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate 30-50. § Bid 
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THE REVENUE 


I.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Year ending March 31, 1944, as compared w 


ith the corresponding periods of the preceding 


in the undermentioned periods of the 
Year. 














' 





Quarter from] April! 1 to JJune 30, 1943, compared | | 


Period from April 1, $943, to June 30th, 1943, compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding Year, 





ORDINARY REVENUE. 
Inland Revenue— 

NR RIE co o's b's 09 0:0 
Sur Tax 
Estate, &c., Duties........ Sole 
SE re ; 
National Defence Contribution. . 

. Excess Profits Tax ........ > 
Other Inland Revenue Duties....... 


Total Inland Revenue 


Customs and Excise— 
Customs . 


EE Se TR ee ere ee } 


Total Customs and Excise...... 


Motor Vehicle Duties............--.--. .| 


Canadian Government Contribution..... 
Post Office (Net Receipt) 
Wireless Licences ............. ata 
cas ccealekeknnasen ene 


~ nee from Sundry Loans........... 
Miscellaneous Receipts..............++-. 


Total Ordinary Revenue 


SELF-BALANCING REVENUE. _ 
Revenue required to meet expenditure 
on Post Office 


eee ere meses eeeeses 


Ps uxyodeeake ba sueuss 


- | 580,010,654 | 565,722,923 | 


with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year. | | 
































96,428,555 | 110,716,286 | 3,018,132,000 | 


X 























| 
£14,287,731 
Net Decrease. 





as ii ; ci ) Estimate for | 4 bs i J 
ore Juarter ending, 1943-44 Period en ing | Peri ending | by! | = 
gone on 30, | Increase. | Decrease. —_ —— | Increase. | Deereas- 
1942 1943. ‘ 
er ae cae ees ‘abe Bee Sra ay ne ae 
L £ £ £ £ £ | f £ £ £ 
| 
366,000 154,854,000 25,988,000 1,175,000,000 | 
sae? 000 | 8,022,000 360,000 il 80,000,000 | 
25.135.000 | 24,482,000 te 653,000 | 100,000,000 | 
3,100,000} 3,210,000 110,000 | a |_ 17,000,000 
6,185 000 | 5,166,000 ae | 1,019,000 | 500,000,000 | 
56,596,000 | 86,077,000 29,481,000 | es | 
200,000 | 120,000 eee 80,000 | 1,000,000 | tas yy 
327.744.000 | 281,931,000 | 55,939,000 | —_1,752,000 | 1,873,000,000 | eRe Sal 
: — > ae a aaaateas ie ‘as (see preceding columns) ’ 
110,689,000 | 129,360,000 18,671,000 | 525,320,000 | 
93,300,000 | 111,000,000 17,700,000 450,180,000 | oe = 
_ $$ ———____——_ | -__-- -——__-_—— = wou = | _— 
203,989,000 | 240,360,000 36,371,000 975,500,000 Ean j 
aie’ = ns ee es ' saga hag At ae ripley gl — 
3,145,000 | 1,838,000 ae 1,307,000 | 25,000,000 
98,073,850 | oe ake | 98'073,850 | na | 
} 3,550,000 2,550,000 ish | 6,100,000 400,000 | 
a 690,000 ! 830,000 140,000 va | 4,700,000 
250,000 | 240,000 ose | 10,000 | 800,000 
638,352 | 866,907 228,555 We 4,100,000 
16,630,452 | 13,157,016 es 3,473,436 | 24,000,000 | ; 
a eer ee ama yngt MEER | ——- -- -- — — - —— e aes 
| 554,710,654 | 536,672,923 92,678,555 | 110,716,286 | 2,907,500,000 | 
| } a ~y atl j . ¥ ° 
_ £18,037,731 é 
| } Net Decrease. | Net Increase. 
| 25,300,000! 29,050,000 | 3,750,000 | 110,632,000 | 





—_— 


£ 
Net Increase. 








IL—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 


June 30, 1943, as compared with the preceding Year. 






























































| Estimate for Year ending | Year ending , Estimate for quarter ending/Quester ending 
RECEIPTS. the Year June 30, June 30, ISSUES. | the Year june 30, June 350 
1943-44. 1942. 1943. 1943-44. 1942. 1943 
{ 
oo £ £ ae f 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I | 2,907,500,000 | 554,710,654 | 536,672,923 ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. | 
| 
| | Interest and Management of National 
Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in | Debt...... bs eta hades oh cui cat cried 375,000,000 | 94,671,856 | 97,685,698 
CE Menace occa k Guu eames e 110,632,000 | 25,300,000 | 29,050,000 
| | — 4 Payments to N. Ireland Exchequer ..... | 9,500,000 | 1,632,679 1,676,785 
i. usw kee Rae ae es bare e ene 580,010,654 565,722,923 | 
Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... | 7,500,000 | 808,953 646,854 
j | } 
| EG. wt acccneeth wate + cat ' 392,000,000 | 97,113,488 | 100,009,558 
| | } 
Total Supply Services (excluding | 
Post Office)...... oeniee eee 6a 5,364,114,000 | 1,198,277,500 1,304,321,51@ 
| | Total Ordinary Expenditure... | 5,756, 8 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade | ee ort res ett netiestnetiadl nian 
dec aticenssvenny anaes’ | 12,075 | 37,303 
. i ' | | 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— j | SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. ! 
(a) For ene Expenditure Issues— | 
nder the Post Office and Telegraph | | a ee ee 00 
_ (Money) Acts, 1939 and 1942........ | 2,400,000} + —-2,600,000 1 oii Sa cea aati acerca: Mi sweat Reon somal 
Under the Housing Act, 1914............ ,000 | ak eee | 1,320,690,988 | 1,438, 389,843 
ee eae 743,363,796 | 870,430,682 | Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
| Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade | 
| a eee eae 12,075 | 37,595 
| Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— | 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
Rl UL eee etna 2,400,000 | 2,600,000 
Under the Housing Act, 1914.................. gcc; ° ... 
‘Repayments, &c.— 
In respect of Issues under Land Settiement ‘ . 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ............ | 44,503 | 40,855 
In respect of Issues der Sect 26 of the | Seales : , 7 
| respect of Issues under Sec ion 26 of the | 645,000 | Pe oi ig ee ek ee wie 2,093,07 
Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936... | 960,000 | 1,210,000 
| Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma- | : 
ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938............. 221,670 | 45,920 
} | 
j Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade | 
NNT SOME, I ai a Seek gadidds cs voc nee can 154,300 | 201,008 
| 1942. 1943. 1, 68,14 
Balances in Exchequer on | 1,526,481,028 | 1,439,571,763 |1,326,327,188 | 1,439,568,148 
Bank of Eola f f ea | ee” | | 
of England ... 2,009,263 2,004,222 Bal in E ed Re at 
Bank of Ireland .... 425,191 871,336 | 2,434,454 2,875,558 | Bank of ao ; 2 dig 885| 2 47 714 ; 
AES Cs. Bank of Ireland .... | 568,409 | 831,459 2,588,294 2,879,173 
| 1,328,915, ‘ < } 1 
| 1,528,915,482 | 1,442,447,321 f| 1,328,915,482 | 1.442,447,521 


Treasury, June 30, 1943. 
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ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
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, Prices, || Price, 
Beices, Year 1943 » | Price, | Yield, | Las | Se 
Year 1942 '| Name of Securit June | June | June | ear 1943 rhe | || Price, | Price, | Yield, 
_ ;Jand } to June 29 vy ii “aa | “a9 | a Jan. 1 to June29 Dividends Name of Security | June | June June 
bp | Low i High | Low || 1943 | 1943 | 1943 || High [ Low — (a)_(6) a | | o43 | 1985 | 1988 
British Funds a | % | tron, Coal and Steel £ s. 4. 
Bs | 8 795 |\Consols 28%........... 80 e0} $55 Sl as | aan iP |Babosck & Wilcox £1 . || 48/- | 48/- | 410 0 
| 1124 | 1094 ||Consols 4%, oatier 1967);|| 1114 | ro9}xal 3 12 aif) Sum} 28/6 |) t3he; ver Colliery Ord. {1!| $2/9 | 52/9 | $14 0 
Dp | 100% | 1 Conv. 2 % 1943-4 Roeees 1 100} | 119 9f\| 26/- | 23/3 5 te) 1) (John) Ord. 10/-".|) 29/9 | 30/6 | 3 5 3t 
101 100 Conv. 24% tte eae 101 1018 29 2f 25)- 21/7} Ni 2 5 b |'\Colvilles Ord. {1........ 23/- 24/- 613 3 
By | 1014 | 104 | 102% |\Conv. 3% 1948-53... 103 | 103 |2 7 0 30/- ¢| 8 ¢|\Dorman Long Ord. £1...|| 27/- | 27/- | 519 9 
; l 107 1 er i after 1961). “|| 105} 1054 |3 6 / 6 6b 4 a |\Guest Keen &c. Ord. fl. 32/9 32/6 |6 3 0 
BY | 103, | 2 102% |\Conv. 5% 1944-64... 103 103# | 110 6f| 35) aa 7$a| 15 6||Hadfields Ord. 10/- ..... 33/6 | 32/6 | 619 6 
ch | 93t || 97 | 95 ak. % 1956-61. | 3 of 1216 Ol see} som || iape| late lsteeme com 61/6 | 52/6 |2 9 3t 
oh SH | oi | 99% |iFunding 28% @1962-57...|| 99 | 99) | 2 15 8 || Soi] 34/6 || 4ta| 66 (Swan, Hunte Lloyds fi::| $0/° | 503 | 419 3 
oe 99h || 102 Funding 3% 1959-69... 100 | 1008 |3 0 6 || loa"! 8/3 || Nae| & Clrrmemathicoua) Occ ol se 13 8 6 
p | 113, | 115f | 122) | Runding 4% 1960-90...) 1138 | 113) | 3 0 0 27/44 | 25/- || ‘5EO| dpe United Stecl Ora. C1 e/a 98} gis 13 8 
gofa || 102 | 101  ||Nat. Def. 2% 1944-48. -|| 102, | 102 | 119 xl) 20/104] 17/103) 4a hey coneed Ora. 10 » h-...] SHS | 26 (6 5S 
OB) A |S (Nee meatal] fork | dit 228 § | cose Sia Reg Eel el 
; ar 102 | ti Th 
99 iol 100} ||War Bonds 24% loae-a8l| 101 | loig | 118 $|| anst| iso || Nic| NilcliBntish Ce Dyer Ord. £1.) 17/6 | 17/6 | Nil 
Li | 300 101 Savings Bds. 3° 1955-65) 10 100} | 30 3|| 45/ap| 41/3 | '5.5| ‘Salcoats, J&P Ord f1...|| 44/9 | 449 | 38 
1123 {| 115 | 113 ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 1st | insy |3 1 yl] si/-'| 45/- | 2ea| Be l(Courtabids Gra fits.’ Soe. | soo [249 0 
100 || 103% | 100g ||War Loan 3% 1985-59..|/ 100 | 100; |219 0 | 17/9 | 15/3 |) 3 “sep rey a 50/6 | 50/9 | 219 0 
gp | 1035 | 106% | 1034 | War Loan 54% aft. 1952.|| 1038 | 103) | 37 6) Hei ae | sl Beles cee nl sur] wee los 
bash [38h | Sab [Local Loam $5. ot | wast | 5 7 gy] sor | Si | Tee] Theltanes Cotto Cop. A] S03 | Wo [4 5 9 
1 mption 3% 1986-96) 98 4 | 97/- ~wids 
fat [AGP | at’ |Atsem' se iateiss | aoet | ct | 3.6 8 || Sly! RS | ai8) “Ae lear eae) BE | Big 9 
m. ‘ol. Govts. Kc. re ‘ |~ 0 0 
2 | 101 || 102% | 101 [australia 5% 1945-75...|| 102 102 | 3:18 10 90/- | se iT ¢ Ibe one Electric Ord. f1.] 48/- | 48-14 5 9 
320 1044 | 102 |New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 103 103 | 318 5 gig ey ~~" oo Eel Mia bedi 
1 | 106 | 1128 | 110 | Nigeria 5% 1950-66... it | in {378 3] 433 | 37- |) 3.6) 8 bicomtyotLenioe fl” 
Corporation Stocks 18/6 16/33 Nil ¢ le Gas Lig ot & Coke Ord. j 1a) ~ i a 
at ak a bee ee 5% 1946-56 | 3 eh 1 S98 5 ee SUS | 24a) 4b North-East Electric a0 sy | 3-4 7 6 
Peet tech 0 - 
8 | 99f \IKiverpoot"ss% i96a-éa:“|) 994 | 99, |3 1 4] 42/9 | 393 | S'al Stblvorwshie Blctiedi...|| sve | 3y6 14 1 0 
\Foreign Governments), | 21/103} 19/74 || 10 cc} 10 ¢ Austin "A Ord Shen 21/ ; 
7 97 102 993 ||Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.| 102 102 4 8 2 || 25/44) 22/- Te| 1% c|(Birmin cae — 21 21/3 |} 2 6 6 
t | 464 || 684 | 614 ||Brazil 5% Funding 1914.) 67} | 68 | 313 6p) 15/3 | 12/- || 6b) 4a Bristol Aeroplane 40/-,..] 12/4¢| 12/9 | 716 © 
*— 23 38 32 Toally {8a idan 3 3, 5° io 19/6 36/3 t8 c| 48 c|lPairey Aviation Ord. 10/-|| 17/4¢| 17 at 413 ot 
‘Orseeer | — j c 
mt | 708 || 97% | 88 ||Portuguese 3%......... 97 974 |3 1 6 || 19/ ot 16/7 15 > td b Hawker Siddeley gh: wil eisae 
Mg | 33 | 76 | 564 Spanish 4%............ 7 754 |5 6 0|| 78/6 | 68/9 || 2$a) 12p6 Laces Jose) Ord my | wae (a 10 
pene LE eee 208 | She SS Aaa 42/6 wa +74.5| 10 a@||/Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 40/6 40/3 |2 2 Ot 
ear 1943 Last two | Price, Price, Yield, 110/- 00/- 20 ¢c} 2c ma" fl ....|| 100/- | 100/- |4 3 0 
ltoJune29| Dividends | Name of Security June June June || 23/13| 18/9 || Nile| 2$ @|\Cunard Ord. ole 20/6 | 20/- ) 
a 22, 29, 29 26 22/6 £ / 210 Op 
gh j low  (@) ®) ©) | ross | 1065 | 2585 || Ste | cas || Ssl aclpmobe dl su | ae 8 2 oO 
% | % |i Railways _ Fs || aes | aise) 6 cl 6 Als aa ee ae i a3- | 23-18 4 0 
w|i} | Rie] Rielpa ct sta. Ora, suu| rat | ip |” Na | dsm AN | 8 6) 8 6 (Gnlon Castle Ord. f1--*.|| 17/9 | I1/-xa\ 817 6 
Bj  57t || «2. a| 245 Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 614 62; 7 4 0 || 8/104) 7/6 4 c| Nile Alling Sumatre Ror £2 3/- | 8/9 Nil 
Oe | 1124 24a| 246 |G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 113 113, |4 8 6|| 15/3 | 12/- 6 ¢| 2 cllAnglo-Dutch of Java £i.|j 13/- | 13/9 | 218 0 
by 594 2a| 2 dIILN.E.R 4% lst Pref...|| 62 62 |6 8 O|| 37/8} 31/6 23a} 7$6\|Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ...|, 36/- | 37 5 8 0 
28 2 ¢| 2§c\\L-MS. Ord. Stock ...... 32 ‘334 | 710 5 || 1/l0p| 1/6 6 6| ° Nilc||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 1/9 1/9 Ni 
bi | «608 2.4) 2 b/\L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 62% 624 | 6 8 0 || 18/9 | 14/10}) 3 Ni y @ i 
53 ge) 196 London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 61 614 | 5 13 10 1/7 at 9 ¢ Nil ¢ (jaited Serdar ree aj) Ws “ie Nil 
2p ife ite _ wig Op + a ee th c ||Unit - Rbr. 2/-. 1/5% 1/6 Nil 
@| 2 /||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 75 75 613 4 ame a ns : a Aaa Ol Ord. f) fi x. com 90/74 | 113 0 
Banks and Discount @ ||Burmah Oi o / 65/1 os i 3 
13/6 the 10» | abanks and, Diecount | oye | so | 4 7 6 |, 72/6 | S3/9 || t2be| t2bb Shell Transport Ord. £1.|| 72/3 | 72 ell 7 6 
| ot 24¢|  3§5||Bank of Australasia £5..|| 58 53 15 2 off SiS | 72/6 5 a| 10 6|\Trinidad Leaseholds {1..|| 76/3 | 81/3 {313 9 
| 3664 6 @| 6 6 '\Bank of England Stock..|| 368} | 370 |3 4 9 Miscellaneous 
£38 iw: @ Bank of Montreal $100../| £40 £40 310 ode SNS | 55/- 24a| 6$||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1|| 56/103) 58/3 | 3 1 9 
29/- a 6 ||Bank of New Zealand fl 29/6 29/6 4 0 Oe 63/9 55/- 10 ¢ 10 c/|\Barker (John) Ord. £1 ee 59/- 59/- s.%%s 
| 72/6 1 «| 7 6|(Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1...|| 73/- | 74/- |315 0 || 42/9 | 38/ 24 ¢| 24 c||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-|; 41/3 | 41/3 | 218 3 
| 7 236 24a Chartered of India £5 . 8% 83 217 0 50/6 48/7 3 7 6||British Aluminium £1... 48/6 48/3 |}4 2 3 
| £624 Nila| Nild Hongkong and S. $125... £66 £68 Nil 103/14 | 96/3 ||tl4y4¢| t10 ¢||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1.|| 99/44) 101/- | 119 3f 
| 56/3 6a 6 b eres KY £5, £1 paid ..|' 58/6 59/- |4 1 3 78/3 | 70/6 a 8 6 |\British Oxygen Ord. {1 .|| 73/3 74/- |}4 1 =0 
| 85/- 8 a 8 O|M 6, fully paid. . 86/- 86/6 314 0 set 75 4c 4 c|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. .. L. 4 77 5 4 0 
6 5 a 5 b wy Dis. £24, fully id 6} 6} 400 130/- | 117/6 15 b| 12$a@||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1..... i 126/3 | 4 6 0 
| 10/6 1}a| 1} /|\Nat. Prov. £5, {1 paid. 71/- 72. |4 3 3 || S6/7h) 32/6 Sc} Se mg Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 36/- 37/3 | 4 6 0 
462 a 84 b Royal Bank of ‘Scotland. 465 465 313 0 24/6 20/14 6 c} 6 ¢ Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|} 22/9 24/- | 210 0 
49/14 a 6% 5 ||Union Discount {1...... 50/6 51/- 318 6 31/- 28/9 1246) 124 |\Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 31/- 29/99 14 4 0 
BN) Hs) Selects cild| 6 | He 1473 5) S81 SHE | 8 | MH Sliteatthemaion.ta) $38 | Sat | 4 § 
Insurance 7 7%) 97 10 6 ||Imperial Tobacco Ord. 7 ) 7 6t 
| it 46 50 6 |/Alliance £1, fully paid...|| 244 24 | 313 9 ssol A $2002 $2.00 ¢ International Nickel a $453 $48 4 2 0 
| 96,5 2 @| 6/-6/\Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 13 13 40 0} 36/- | 33/- § ¢ 5 c||Lever & Unilever Ord. Bi 33/3 33/- |3 0 3 
| % y n-2 b\iGen. Acedt. £1, 12/6 pd. || 105/- | 105/- | 311 90|) 59/3 | 51/9 || 10 ¢| 10 ¢//London Brick Ord. £1...)) 58/9 | 58/3 | 3 8 © 
A | atea am en Stan eee ay | 22 | 2 $5) ease! | day | iva] ire Ora | He | ame | 328 8 
evens a ||Murex Sere F 102/6 | 319 0 
re | 4 beens 6/-6 ||P "£4 » Came 154 15 4 0 0} 34/6 | 30/- 2a} 6 b Pinchise + ATA 10/- 33/- 32/6 | 212 0 
} » te 158§ ¢ ||Pruden ond a seematih = 223 | 212 Of|| 68/9 | 64/6 244] 12} |\Spillers Ord. {1......... 65/- | 65/- | 412 0 
: | 19.8 Ro yal Exchange {1..... 8 83 |3 8 6 || 68/- | 66/6 {| 10 b a|(Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 67/6 | 67/6 |4 0 0 
8 ad Sols oval "ae ceneie et 8% | 314 0} 33/3 | 30/- 10 c| 10 c|(Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 31/- | 31/6 |3 3 9 
a a b a 6 |3 0 9 | 74 | 90/9 10, 10, a Tube InvestmentsOrd. £2 91/6 q16 |5 4 0 
Investment Trusts w © Buea Siodoon i, W5/6xd) 76/- | 3 5 9 
18 | $b) 4 «|Debenture Cp, Ord. Stock| 224 | 224 | 4 9 9 $0/- | 26/6 | The (415 b [United Molasses ore S16 Fae | ae [4 4 0 
180 | 4.4) 7 d|itnvestment Trst,Def.Stk.|| 2204 | 220) | 4 19 9 J 7 ea ----§ e) et * 8 
| 169 3 @| 7 6||Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|! 205 205 |417 4 Colatel 
| 197 4 @| 6 b/|US. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock|| 20 2055 1417 4|| Syl “VS lave 2 6 a. | fal? ° 
- lasy- 1 418 6 Breweries, &c. | 55/112 | 40/3 || 10 ¢| 10 ¢|/Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 50/- | 53/9 | 3 14 6 
6 | ee 5 +5 a/|\Bass Ratcliff Ord. A 159/- | 160/- | 210 Of; 214 10 40 c} 30 a||De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 208 2lixd| 413 0 
” 8 @| 10 5b |\Courage & Co. Ord. 72/- 75/- |4 0 0| “by 31) Of b 83 a |\Randfontein Ord. £1. 34/44} 33/9xd'10 14 0 
-" es iste 10 6 ||Distillers Co. Ord. 85/3 | 85/- | 316 6 | 6 30 ¢| 15 e|\RhokanaCorp. Ord. {1..|| 72 7# {118 0 
9 | 94) 1 6; 11 a |/Guinness (Arthur) d. fl 118/6 | 118/99 | 416 0) 13/- 5a 5 b|/Roan Antelope Cpr. §/- .|| 13/3 13/44 '3 14 0 
|e | AE] f Siiemcommsce a] gs | 53 [fb | 4 He) el) cose eee) SE] Pte | 
8 u 90/9 |} 412 6) a nion bee 8 8 16 0 
ae = 146 4 a'|'Watney Combe Def. {1.. 78/6 79/3 '410 9 Nil i) iW. Witwatersrand pa. i 8 Hs | _Nil 
bterim div. (b) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 24% not sub: Y 9 
2 . ject to tax. Yield basis 25%. (¢ Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (#) Annas per er share. 
Id to end 1960. (&) Based on red. at par 1946. (mn). Yield 1.67% basis. (0) Yield basis 30%. (p) Yield 4% ma. (s) Yield basis 13/4 %. (¢) Yield basis 6%. t Free of Tax. 
ERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross June June | 3. Commercial June June June June 
—_ 2 } for Week Receipts 1. Railroads. 2: 2 and Industrial. 22 29 “a 3 
$ | Ending r Atlantic Coast . 323 338 | Am. Smelting.. 41§ 41 Int. Paper..... 11; 12 
Ss | j Can. Pacific... 9 9§ | Am. Viscose... 444 46% | Liggett Myers.. 69} 71 
1943 + or — 1943 | + or — Gt. Nthn. Pins 2 31 Anaconda..... 27 28 Nat. Distillers . 31} 32} 
lleascaunune N.Y. Cent. ‘sa 164 173 Beth. Steel .... 624 64 Nat, Steel..... 57} 61 
} oe ce ennsyivania . . a 29% 2 helps Dodge.. 23§ 24 
at Posite ima June 26 $1,350,000 + 315,000 85, 473, 000 | | 9,657, 000 Southern...... 25 26 Celanese of A... 384 33° Proct. Gamble . sii oat 
-Southern...| 51 |" ,, 26} $2,075,000 |+ 12,000 |137, 749,000 |+11,808,000 Chrysler ...... 78% 834 | Sears Roebuck. 762 82§ 
no Paci eeesee 51 ¥ 26 t 857,000 ak 231,000 46, 568, 000 |. 1, 338, 000 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag. . 284 284 Shell Union. ad« 264 27% 
Hate 24| | 21) $5,602,000 |+ 784,000 127,962,000 +. 14,005,000 come. bw ger is — eg Kdk.. 1634 164 Std. OU N.J.... 56 578 
alo (Brazil 51 | 7} 26| $1,648,800 |-+ 354,950 |112,473,350 +20,575,650 | pmen Ow ist 4 go ea 37% 39 | 20th Cen. Fox. . ist 20% 
) 50/ |, 20 £47, 817 |+ 9,289 950,857 + 61,375 ac. ig ‘ Gen. Motors... 533 554 United Drug. .- 133 133 
. of Havana 51 ce 26 £59 411 es 18, 998 2 679,354 + 991 "847 People Ss Gas. ee 568 60 Inland Steel ... 684 70 ip. "Se 55 564 
. - aoe nde, : Sth. Cal. Ed.... 22 23} | Int. Harvest... 69 73% West’house E.. 92} 97 
$ Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel.. 344 36% | Int. Nickel.... 32§ 32$ ' Woolworth.... 38} 4 
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now number 25,991, an increase of 5,000 in the same period. 
The directors are recommending a donation of £50,000 to the 
£500,000 Freedom Fund that is being raised by the International 
Co-operative Alliance for post-war relief and reconstruction of 
the co-operative movements in occupied Europe. Concern about 
the constitution and election of the board of directors of the 
C.W.S. is expressed by 36 societies in a proposal for the forth- 
coming delegate meeting to approve the appointment of a 
special committee of inquiry into the methods of election and 
the basis of representation. 


Cotton Spinning Overtime.—When overtime working in the 
cotton trade was temporarily abandoned last autumn because 
it was not thought advisable to run the longer hours during 
the winter months, Sir Frank Platt, the Cotton Controller, 
warned the trade that it would be resumed early this year. 
At the beginning of June, 50 mills, engaged on the production 
of coarse yarns in the Rochdale, Newhey, Royton and Shaw 
districts, began a 52-hour week instead of 48 hours. The extra 
output has relieved to some extent the shortage of yarn supplies, 
but it has become necessary for all cotton spinning and doubling 
mills to adopt overtime working from July sth. In Lancashire 


July 3, 1943 


‘acent counties there are about 500 spinning and doubling 
anti and about 150 firms are stopped under the concentration 
of production scheme. This latest decision means that an 
additional 300 mills will work 52 hours a week. The increased 
overtime will affect about 75,000 operatives, who will be paid 
time-and-a-half rates fog the extra hours. 
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(1935= 100) _ fi ipa 
ap . une June | June June June 
In | 25, | 8, 29, | 30, 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
NEE ai ies BME le she ee ee re 
i ne eS vw e emi | 4118-1 118-1 | 118-1 118-3 | 118-5 
Raw materials can hoepionmeen 182-3 182-3 | 182-3 | 182-3 182-5 
Complete Index...........- 146.7 146.7 146.7 146.9 146.9 
hice: a a ~— Tes’ % Aug. | June | May June 
31, 31, | 3, 1, 23, 
1937* 1939 | 1942 1943 | 1945 
Le) Pa Re Pe Me! Rare EE PS ey: 5 Se +-—__— 
a Re aR 147-9 92-2 | «7B ss |B 
Raw materiats ea Se Ses 207-3 122-9 172-7 | 182-3 182-3 
Complete index...........- 175.1 106.4 | 142.7 | 146.5 146.8 


« ‘Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 


are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 1! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Barkers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A, 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe } 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja f Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga one Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 
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Heed Office : 


7s 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
esto. oa2s 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 
Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 























REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 











THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Acting Chief Manager:A. Morse. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1942—General Bank Balances . -.. £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances ... 164,619,569 
Note Issue Department . 111,950,542 


Rural Credits Department in 2,421,174 
Other Items‘... stats ae . 20,380,871 
£481,101,745 
ad 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 











DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 











STATISTICIAN and economist for nine years in adminis- 
trative position in large consumption-goods industry 
would like to obtain statistical or costing work directly 
connected with the war effort. Write: Box 37, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 














DOMINION OF CANADA FOUR PER CENT. 
REGISTERED STOCK 1953-58 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest W ts due 
- sie at the Fa the BALAN — will be STRUCK on the 
e 2n ugust, , aft ill 

ben transferred ‘ex-div 4 after which date the stock wil 
‘or the nk o ontreal, Financial A yern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada in Lon — ieeeienpia 


EDWA ; 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st Tuy DOPE. Manager 





CITY OF WINNIPEG FOUR PER CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED STOCK, 1940-60 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warra due 

ening SPS ete ARS Tita eT RCC R 

be transferred ex-dividend. oT a om 
For the Bank of Montreal, 


EDW. 
47 Threadneedle Street, B.C. 2. 1st Suk we Manager. 
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